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EVENTS OF 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has a combative 
M and tenacious temperament, and is not the 
kind of man to abandon his proposals readily, 
because they are the target of universal criticism. The 
hopes entertained in some quarters that he would be 
persuaded to throw his silk duties overboard were, there- 
fore, never plausible, and were speedily dispelled by 
Monday’s debate in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Churchill insisted that the duties were essential in order 
to broaden the basis of taxation, and further that it 
was not possible “ to tax natural silk and leave artificial 
silk free,’’ because this would: prejudice the natural silk 
industry. He made light of the difficulties of giving 
drawbacks on exports, asserting that it was no more 
difficult than it is in the case of sugar to ascertain the 
proportion of silk or artificial silk in a textile fabric. 
He admitted that the working capital required by mer- 
chants and manufacturers would be increased by the 
new duties, but he observed that the rates of drawback 
would be such as to give the trades concerned a turn 
which would compensate for this expense and the general 
inconvenience. As against the tax of 2s. 6d. per lb. 
on home-produced artificial silk yarns, the export draw- 
back would be equivalent to 2s. lld. per lb.; and if 
this turn was inadequate, Mr. Churchill expressed him- 
self ready to increase it. 


* * * 


Upon this aspect of the matter, Mr. Runciman, who 
in a series of very able speeches has shown himself by 
far the most cogent critic of the Budget, made a per- 
tinent comment. The Treasury will lose revenue on that 
portion of artificial silk which is used in the export trade; 
and as exports account for four-fifths of Lancashire’s 
production, and a large proportion of Yorkshire’s as well, 
the duties, in so far as they fall on the general textile 
trades, are exceedingly bad ones from the revenue stand- 
point. This comment may be developed further. The 
textile trades already consume a considerable proportion 
of the output of artificial yarns, and it is this section of 
the business which is developing most rapidly at the 
present time. Apart from the duties, Lancashire and 


THE WEEK 


Yorkshire would be likely to compete for a steadily 
growing proportion of the total output of artificial silk 
yarns; and a steadily growing proportion of these yarns 
would be destined for export. Thus if Mr. Churchill 
were right in his claim that his duties will not 
seriously prejudice future development, they will assume 
increasingly the character of a vexatious inconvenience 
to export business, yielding a negative revenue. 
* * * 


The First Report of the Royal Commission on Food 
Prices (Cmd. 2390) is a somewhat naive document, but 
no doubt the Commissioners thought it necessary to 
restate elementary facts and principles for the enlighten- 
ment of Ministers and Members of Parliament. The 
introductory paragraphs of this Report might indeed 
have served to dispose of the main question which the 
Commission was appointed to investigate, and the hold- 
ing of forty private and thirty-four public meetings, with 
the examination of ninety witnesses, might thus have 
been avoided. For at the outset of their inquiry the 
Commissioners ‘‘ were faced,’’ they say, ‘‘ with the 
necessity of finding some answer to the question why the 
price of foodstuffs in general is so high compared with 
pre-war prices, that is to say, why food in the shops (in 
December, 1924) should cost. about 80 per cent. more 
than it did in July, 1914.”’ In seeking an answer to 
this question, they were struck by the fact that ‘‘ the 
index number of food prices follows very closely the index 
number for commodities in general,’’ and they naturally 
concluded that ‘‘ the causes, whatever they may be, 
which have led to an increase in food prices above the 
pre-war level must, in part at any rate, be the same as 
those which have led to a similar increase in the average 
level of prices of all commodities ”’ ; in fact, money must 
have depreciated in value, or, in other words, the general 
level of prices has risen. With the conclusion that this 
rise has been due to monetary causes the Commissioners 
might logically have felt their task complete, but, in 
practice, they could not, of course, leave it there. 

* * * 

As they were bound to pursue the matter further, 

the Commissioners do well, we think, to call attention to 
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the fact (familiar enough to our readers, but not yet 
fully appreciated by the general public) that owing to 
the world-wide depression,in agriculture, which has hit 
primary producers with exceptional severity, Great 
Britain has until recently been buying food cheap and 
selling manufactured goods dear. Thus, 


“Apart from the general influence of monetary 
factors to which we have already referred, the main 
reason why.food prices are now on the upward trend is 
that for more than three years producers’ prices have 
been exceptionally low, and food production has been 
unduly discouraged.” 


With these preliminary observations, the Commissioners 
turn to a detailed investigation of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the bread, flour, wheat, and meat trades, and 
record that they 
“have been forced to the conclusion that at least some 
pone of bread and meat have to pay an unfairly 
high price for the loaves and joints which they actually 
receive. In saying this, we do not bring any general 
accusation of dishonest trading or of profiteering against 
dealers in wheat, flour, bread, or meat. We have, how- 
ever, discovered practices which are unfair and contrary 
to the public interest.”’ 
For this reason, and because they anticipate that 
inquiries such as theirs into the relation between prices 
and profits are likely to be demanded at frequent 
intervals, the Commissioners propose to perpetuate 
themselves, or, rather, that there should be a body “ not 
wholly unlike the Commission, in permanent session, 
exercising continuing supervision over the staple food 


trades.’’ 
7 * a 


The proposed Food Council would consist of twelve 
members. The Chairman would be paid and permanent ; 
three members would represent the Departments con- 
cerned ; four would be business men, and the others would 
represent the consumers. The primary duty of this body 
would be to keep the public fully informed as to bread 
and meat supplies, but it should also investigate the 
action of persons, firms, or associations when there is 
reason to believe that they are behaving in a manner 
contrary to the public interest. When the Council is 
satisfied as a result of its investigations that, for example, 
food prices are being fixed unfairly, it should instruct 
the culprits “ to desist from such behaviour.’’ In the 
event of non-compliance the Council should report the 
circumstances to the President of the Board of Trade, 
who should lay the report before Parliament. The 
Commissioners believe that publicity would provide 
sufficient sanction, but “if public opinion is defied by 
the offending traders Parliament itself will act.”” This 
is not a proposal likely to arouse much enthusiasm or, 
one would have supposed, much opposition. The general 
feeling is that it might do a little good, and could not do 
much harm. Mr. T. H. Ryland, a member of the Com- 
mission, however, has roundly denounced the proposal, 
in a Minority Report, as “a definite advance in the 
direction of State Socialism,’’ and the cry has been 
taken up in Conservative newspapers. This will probably 
be enough to deter the Govérnment from giving effect 
to the Commission’s recommendation, though Sir 
Auckland Geddes is not likely to submit without a 


struggle. 
* * * 


We do not suppose that many people in France had 
taken very seriously the official assurances that the 
French Budget was already balanced. Certainly no 
well-informed people in this country were under any 
such illusion ; and M. Caillaux’s revelation that there is 
still a deficit of nearly 4 milliard francs, or over £40 
millions (without counting further expenditure in the 


devastated regions), does not come as a great surprise. 
M. Caillaux is to be congratulated on having taken the 
plunge into real candour; for the final abandonment 
of make-believe is the first condition of putting the 
French finances in order. M. Caillaux points out that 
the Budget must be balanced before schemes for stabiliz- 
ing the franc or dealing with the National Debt can be 
considered. He remains very vague as to the fiscal 
measures by which he hopes to achieve this primary task ; 
and it is evident that he will not achieve it for some 
time to come and without a strenuous struggle. But 
it is at any rate more likely that the French public 
will be prepared to submit to the necessary taxes when 
it knows how serious the position is than when it is living 
in a fool’s paradise. On the whole, therefore, M. Cail- 
laux’s statement is a reassuring sign, indicating that 
realities are at last being faced in France; although the 
franc is likely to fall further as the immediate result. 
* * * 

The final returns of the French municipal elections 
confirm what the results of the first ballot suggested: the 
parties of the Left have made gains in almost every 
department, and the Cartel des Gauches comes out of 
the test with added prestige and authority. It has been 
customary to attribute all election results in France to 
the local interests of the electors; and, doubtless, the 
policy of the Cartel owes much of its popularity to the 
fact that the leaders of the party do not intend to cut 
down the enormous number of State-paid posts, which 
are so heavy a burden on the Budget. The system of 
‘* privileged posts ’’ dates back far beyond the Republi- 
can period ; and to attempt to break it would be fatal to 
any Government. Poincaré was about to attack it when 
the French electorate threw him out of power. On the 
other hand, it would be a mistake to attribute the success 
of the Cartel solely to this, and other similar causes. It 
is now safe to say that the French electorate has endorsed 
the general policy of the ‘‘ Left parties,’’ and has made 
up its mind that the foreign policy of an Herriot is a 
better guarantee for settled conditions than that of a 
Poincaré. 

* * * 

The news from Morocco, though still very frag- 
mentary, suffices to show how the campaign started and 
how it is developing. At its northern end the main chain 
of the Atlas runs north-eastwards, in a direction roughly, 
but not quite, parallel to the frontier of the Spanish 
zone. The Rifi attack was directed against the northern 
slopes and ravines of the mountain massif, and its direc- 
tion was from north to south. The zone between Wesan 
and Tissa is the area in which the fighting is taking place ; 
and the French are trying to push back the invaders 
with mobile columns. French Morocco is by no means 
clear yet; for the last news is that Rifi forces are being 
engaged to the south of the Wergha River—which is far 
inside the boundary. It is obvious, moreover, that the 
French commanders are engaged in serious operations. 
At least six battalions of colonial tirailleurs will shortly 
be sent out as reinforcements; and artillery and aero- 
planes are already on their way. It seems, moreover, 
that Algerian troops are being assembled further to the 
east, for some purpose which is not quite clear. Prob- 
ably they will be echeloned along the line between Fez 
and Tlemcen, to keep the country to the north of it in 
order. Probably the most serious danger which threatens 
the French administration is that the tribes to the 
eastward of the invaded area, in the very wild country 
of the north-eastern Atlas, will revolt and try to cut 
communications between Algeria and Morocco. There 
is, however, no sign of this for the moment. The Rifi 
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attack was boldly conceived, and had it been really suc- 
cessful would have carried the invaders far towards Fez: 
its weak point was that it was launched against a purely 
Berber country, in which the flame of rebellion was not 
likely to spread. 


* * 

The speech in which Admiral Thaon di Reval intro- 
duced the Italian naval estimates a few weeks ago is 
sufficiently remarkable to deserve special notice. In 
the first place, he stated proudly that expenditure for 
ports and fortifications had been doubled during the 
year: which he justified on the plea that a regular 
system of coast defence had to be set up in the Adriatic 
and would shortly be taken in hand for the Tyrrhenian 
Sea. He was very emphatic that Italy did not possess 
enough bases ; and ought to fortify Cagliari and Trapani, 
in order to maintain watching forces in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. He then pronounced the existing building 
programme to be quite insufficient. “ At the end of 1928 
our navy will be reduced to three-quarters of its present 
efficiency ; and in 1932 to one-half.’’ Finally he implied 
that Italian naval policy predicated a state of 
rivalry with France: “ If we turn to the strongest nation 
facing us in the Mediterranean, we have to make the 
bitter admission that in eight years our naval power will 
be in the ratio of one to three in respect to that nation.”’ 
These remarks can, of course, only be tested by carefully 
examining the building programmes of the two nations, 
and the age of the ships at present in service: it is, how- 
ever, quite safe to say that they are very much exag- 
gerated. Admiral Thaon di Reval’s speech is more 
likely to arouse apprehension in Yugoslavia than in 
France, where it must be a matter of tolerable indiffer- 
ence whether the Italian Government wishes to 
maintain a one-power standard with them or not. The 
policy here advocated in the crudest terms is one which, 
for want of a better term, may be called “ the pursuit 
of military prestige.’’ Its implications are more serious 
to weak than to powerful neighbours. 

* 


A week or two ago we drew attention to the bitter 
antagonism and resentment: with which the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives received the 
report of the Court of Inquiry on the Weir houses dis- 
pute. The attitude of the Federation on that matter is 
quite incompatible with the general interests of the 
community, and one might have supposed it sufficiently 
“ militant ’’ to satisfy the most extreme trade unionist. 
Evidently, however, bricklayers and masons are not con- 
tent with mere threats, for their particular union has 
now withdrawn from the Federation, so as to be at 
liberty to use ‘‘ the power of the punch.”’ The alleged 
reason for this withdrawal is dissatisfaction with the 
progress made by the Federation in securing payment for 
time lost through wet weather, but while this is cer- 
tainly an important matter, there can be little doubt 
that the real reason is the belief that the union would 
be able to do better in general if it had not to carry 
the other unions on its shoulders. For no other section of 
building operatives possesses so strong a bargaining posi- 
tion as the bricklayers: as the result of restricted 
apprenticeship, they have what may be justly described 
as monopoly power, which they seem determined to use 


in the most anti-social manner. 
* * 


No one supposed that progress towards an effective 
scheme for the decasualization of dock labour could he 
rapid, but when nearly six months have elapsed, it is 
not unreasonable to expect at least a preliminary report 
on the problem. Instead we are presented with a crisis, 
roughly similar to that which gave rise to the Maclean 
Committee and the subsequent negotiations. As usual, 


London is the storm centre. It will be remembered 
that the Maclean Committee reported that registration 
must put a “ ring round the docks ’’ as a first step to 
decasualization. In London the employers propose a 
new registration, but only up to about onehalf the 
numbers of men on the present register: this means that 
they will only accept liability for half the men, and 
the remainder would still be casuals. The Transport 
Workers’ Union propose complete re-registration, but 
they estimate that no less than ten thousand names 
would disappear from the existing list of fifty-seven 
thousand, since that number of tallies are believed either 
to be out of use or not in the right hands. As a result 


of these conflicting proposals, a deadlock has ensued. No ~ 


scheme on the London employers’ lines would be either 
fair or reasonably acceptable, and it is difficult to avoid 
the impression that they are endeavouring to extricate 
themselves from the position into which they were 
unwillingly driven. As a general principle, decasualiza- 
tion is a long overdue reform, and the Die-Hard attitude 
is here entirely out of place. 
* * * 

The death of Lord Milner so soon after his adoption 
as candidate for the Chancellorship of Oxford University 
is a melancholy climax to the series of losses which the 
nation has sustained during the last few weeks. The 
career of this eminent administrator is still the subject 
of controversy, and very different estimates will long 
continue to be formed of his contribution to British 
history. No one has ever questioned his ability, his 
complete integrity, or his single-minded devotion to the 
public service; but his judgment and statesmanship in 
the greatest crisis of South African affairs were 
vehemently challenged (and as vehemently defended) at 
the time, and the subsequent course of events has only 
served to confirm the criticisms of those who opposed his 
policy. The paradox of Lord Milner’s career was that 
he went to South Africa with a great reputation as an 
exponent of liberal ideas, and there became the idol of 
that school of Imperialists to which the term “ Jingo ”’ 
seems appropriate. Yet Milner never ceased to be in 
some sense a Liberal in politics, and after his retire- 
ment from the public service he interested himself greatly 
in various schemes of social reform. It may be that his 
early training in Germany was partly responsible for this 
mixture of progressive aims and administrative rigidity. 
An appreciation of his character and career will appear 


in our next issue. 
* * * 


A public meeting will be held at the Mansion House 
on Monday, May 18th, at 3 p.m., in support of the 
Cecil Sharp Memorial Fund to establish a national centre 
for the Folk-Music and Folk-Dance of England. Cecil 
Sharp devoted the last twenty-five years of his life to 
finding old English songs and dances, and he collected 
and gave back to us altogether some five thousand of 
them. In 1911, he founded the English Folk-Dance 
Society to spread the knowledge of these songs and 
dances, and to stimulate interest in them. The activities 
of the Society are handicapped by its having no suitable 
headquarters, and, as it was Cecil Sharp’s particular 
wish to establish a centre in London which should be 
open to all comers as the permanent home of English 
folk-music and dance, his friends feel that the most 
appropriate tribute to his memory will be to bring that 
wish to realization. They have, therefore, started to 
raise a sum of £25,000 to secure and equip a building for 
this purpose. At the Mansion House meeting in support 
of this pleasant project, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Miss 
Margaret Bondfield will be among the speakers, but it 
is to be hoped that sympathizers who are not able to be 
present on that occasion will send donations to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. H. Shuldham Shaw, 2, Buckland 
Crescent, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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MR. BALDWIN AND MR. CHURCHILL 


HE Budget resolutions have passed through the 
House of Commons, and, pending the introduc- 
tion of the Finance Bill, there is a lull in the 
Parliamentary conflict. It is an appropriate moment to 
reflect on the profound and sudden transformation of the 
political scene which the Budget has brought about. 
A few weeks ago the Government enjoyed a peculiar 
measure of national goodwill. Mr. Baldwin’s personality 
evoked, as indeed it still does, the liking and esteem of 
his fellow-countrymen, independently of class or party, 
and his personality seemed for a brief space to be thrown 
over the Government as a whole. He had repeatedly 
struck the note that the Conservative Party owed it to 
the circumstances in which they had obtained their huge 
majority to act in a national rather than a party spirit, 
and his action in killing the Political Levy Bill showed 
that he took this obligation seriously. He coupled this 
action with a series of speeches, since reprinted in booklet 
form,* appealing for industrial peace, which won a 
remarkable response. For his speeches unquestionably 
served to ease the tension in industrial relations; and 
employers’ and workers’ representatives are now sitting 
in conference in several industries mainly as the result of 
his appeal. This response was due partly to his manifest 
sincerity, partly to the fact that he aptly expressed the 
real needs of the time. To abstain from partizan 
measures in the political sphere, to concentrate upon our 
industrial difficulties in a sympathetic, understanding 
spirit, this was what Mr. Baldwin seemed to promise that 
his Government would do, and this was exactly what was 
wanted. If a Conservative Government were to act 
consistently in this spirit, it had a great opportunity of 
winning an increasing measure of support, as the best 
practicable instrument of government, amid the welter 
of opposition parties and the, incoherence and sterility 
of so many “ advanced ’”’ ideas. 

Mr. Churchill’s Budget has dissipated in a stroke 
this stock of non-political goodwill, and has entirely 
destroyed the effect of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches in easing 
industrial relations. On the one hand, the reimposition 
of the McKenna duties is a naked piece of political 
partizanship, and indeed is defended as such by Mr. 
Churchill. On Thursday of last week he admitted that 

“if you were really approaching duties of this kind in 

a scientific spirit and just endeavouring to deal with 

luxury articles from the point of view of raising revenue, 

and at the same time giving a certain stimulus to those 
trades at the expense of the general community, if you 
were doing that, then these McKenna duties would not 
constitute the schedule of these proposals.”’ 
But that is not what he is doing. He is simply reversing 
Mr. Snowden’s ‘‘partizan act ’’ of a year ago. Conserva- 
tive candidates at the last election had denounced Mr. 
Snowden for repealing these duties, and so 
“In view of the challenge being given and taken 
up, the matter having been made a part of the fight in 
the election, we are bound—after all, majorities have 


some rights—to restore the status quo in this matter, 
and that is what we are doing.”’ 


In other words, the duties are restored not on their fiscal 
merits, but in order to make the Protectionist breach in 
our Free Trade system as large as can be squared with 
Mr. Baldwin’s pledges. It is idle for Mr. Churchill, 
after using such language, to urge the conventional plea 
that these duties ‘‘ do not raise the controversy between 
Free Trade and Protection.’’ What is true is that the 
duties are in themselves comparatively unimportant ; 
but the sole reason why they are reimposed is ‘‘ the con- 
troversy between Free Trade and Protection.’’ How far 
it is really consistent with Mr. Baldwin’s pledges thus to 
reimpose duties which could not be justified if they were 
treated “in a scientific spirit,’’ on the ground that 
“ majorities have some rights,” is an interesting point 
of casuistry. But the contrast is sharp between Mr. 





*“ Peace and Goodwill in Industry.” (Allen & Unwin. 1s. 6d.) 


Churchill’s tone and that of Mr. Baldwin at the Guildhall 
last November :--- 


“Neither I nor one of my colleagues is under any 
misapprehension as to the significance of the election 
which has taken place. We know that it is the testi- 
mony of our fellow-countrymen in favour of ordered 
progress and not of stagnation; we know that it is a 
decisive vote against minority Government: and we 
know that we have received support from many of those 
who, at ordinary times, might have given their support 
to other parties. But they have attempted to put into 
power a national Government, and it is in the exercise 
of that trust that we shall endeavour to deserve their 
confidence.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin’s appeal to em- 
ployers and employed for a Truce of God is turned almost 
to a mockery by the treatment of industry in the Budget. 
Indeed, if the Gold Standard works as we fear it will, 
employers will be virtually compelled to demand sub- 
stantial reductions of wages, which are certain to be 
stubbornly resisted. We have dealt thoroughly with this 
aspect of the Budget in our last two issues, and here we 
wish to call attention to a somewhat different point. 

On Monday, Mr. Churchill made it clear that his 
Silk Duties are no casual imbecility, but represent the 
first essay in a deliberate policy of developing new sources 
of indirect taxation in order to reduce the income tax. 


“T say perfectly frankly that I shall continue to 
study luxury importation and quasi-luxury importation 
with a view to seeing whether we can get some further 
funds in relief of our own hard-pressed Income Tax 
payers.” 

By ‘‘ luxury and quasi-luxury ’’ commodities he 
does not mean commodities consumed mainly by the rich. 
He does not pretend that silk and artificial silk are 
mainly so consumed. On the contrary, he considers it 
is ‘‘ a very great advantage ’’ that his new duties will 
fall ‘‘ upon every class from one end of the land to the 
other except the poorest class.’’ 

This policy raises an issue of fundamental impor- 
tance which has been slumbering for many years. The 
old Free Trade tradition by which our financial policy 
in the nineteenth century was shaped, really comprised 
two elements. It meant something more than the doc- 
trine that home producers should stand on their feet, 
and receive no special preference over the foreigner. It 
meant also a disbelief in raising revenue by a multiplicity 
of petty, vexatious taxes on commodities, spreading, to 
quote Mr. Churchill’s eulogy of his silk taxes, ‘‘ some- 
times perceptibly, and very often imperceptibly, through 
innumerable operations over vast masses of people.” It 
meant in practice sweeping away such imposts, which 
injure trade out of all proportion to the revenue they 
yield, confining indirect taxation to a small range of 
staple commodities where the revenue was large and the 
disturbing reactions on trade were few, and relying more 
and more upon direct taxation, graduated scientifically 
in accordance with ability to pay. This tradition Mr. 
Churchill sets himself to reverse in the interests of ‘‘ the 
hard-pressed income-tax payers.”’ 

This reversal is objectionable on many grounds. The 
point that concerns us here is that it must inevitably 
destroy that confidence in the Government’s freedom 
from class-bias, which Mr. Baldwin’s speeches had done 
much to establish in the minds of working-men. It was 
possible for working-men to feel as Mr. Baldwin spoke 
that here was a Government which would at least not 
abuse its powers in the interests of the classes with which 
it is primarily associated. Mr. Churchill’s policy of 
“‘ broadening the basis of taxation,’’ which means in 
effect transferring part of the burden of taxation from 
the well-to-do to the working classes at the expense of 
much inconvenience to industry, revives and accentuates 
old suspicions, well-founded and ill-founded alike. The 
conception of the present Government as a truly 
“ national ’? Government was perhaps too Utopian to 
endure in the practical world. It ‘has perished finally 
with Mr. Churchill’s Budget speech. 
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THE RHINE QUESTION 
A NOTE from the Allies to Germany giving par- 


ticulars of German defaults under the 

disarmament clauses of the Treaty is now said 
to be ready for delivery and likely to be presented at 
Berlin one day next week. ‘ The French consider,”’ 
writes the Paris Correspondent of the “ Times,’’ “ that 
they have insisted only on reasonable conditions under 
the Treaty, and it thus depends on Germany herself to 
hasten or retard the evacuation of Cologne.’’ Un- 
fortunately, the French have peculiar standards of 
reasonableness in such matters, and it remains to be 
seen whether the conditions which the Note demands are 
definite and practicable. But it is certainly something 
that a joint Note has at last been agreed upon. But it 
is a tragic fact in international politics that the lapse 
of time is nearly always to the advantage of the 
enemies of peace, and there is nothing easier for those 
who are opposed to a settlement than to delay each 
reasonable step until it has lost all grace and much of its 
usefulness. Thus, if a Note had been presented in 
January, when the Allies were due to evacuate the 
Cologne area, calling upon Germany first to take some 
practicable steps to complete the execution of her dis- 
armament obligations, it is certain that great efforts 
would immediately have been made to comply with its 
terms ; it is probable that Dr. Marx would now be Presi- 
dent of the Reich, instead of Marshal Hindenburg; 
and it is even possible that considerable progress would 
have been made with the evolution of a security pact. It 
is possible, indeed, that the position could still be to a 
large extent retrieved by an unequivocal declaration by 
the Allies of their intention of evacuating Cologne imme- 
diately Germany has satisfied certain intelligible and 
justifiable demands. But it is obvious that at this stage, 
after so much prevarication and delay, a declaration of 
that kind is required if the German people are to have 
sufficient confidence in the good faith of the Allies to 
make a further effort to carry out the Treaty. Hitherto 
the Treaty has been an instrument of oppression to 
Germany; in January, 1925, it promised to be also an 
instrument of liberation ; if it fails in this latter purpose, 
small incentive will remain to bear its weight. The 
pressing need at this moment, then, is that the Allied 
Note to Germany should contain assurances that the 
evacuation of Cologne will follow immediately upon 
compliance with its terms. What likelihood is there 
that these assurances will be given? 

It is now nearly two months since the question of 
the evacuation of Cologne receded from the foreground 
of public interest. With the rejection by this country 
of the Protocol, and the ensuing emergence of plans for 
an Anglo-Franco-German Guarantee Pact, security in its 
more obvious aspects became the dominant issue. Behind 
this, nevertheless, there has all along lurked, over- 
shadowing and in the last resort determining the course 
of the security conversations, the problem of the Rhine. 
The unforeseen domestic crises in France and Germany 
have interposed a period of delay in facing it which was 
inevitable: but with the formation of a new Government 
in France and the election of a new President in Germany 
this period of delay is definitely at an end. Whether it 
wills it or no, European statesmanship, and more par- 
ticularly British statesmanship, must at last come to 
grips with the problem of the Rhine. 

For it is on the Rhine that, for better or worse, 
unalterably and irrevocably, both French and German 
minds are set: the French with a view to securing at all 
costs and for all time the withdrawal, so far as strategical 
uses are concerned, of the left bank and a thirty-mile~ 


wide strip along the right bank from the orbit of Ger- 
many’s military sovereignty ; the Germans with a deter- 
mination, almost religious in its fervour, to re-establish 
and consolidate, likewise for all time, the political sove- 
reignty of the Reich over the Rhine territories, which is 
the necessary correlative of their racial and national 
unity with the rest of Germany, and which, though 
theoretically recognized by the Treaty of Versailles, has 
in fact been unceasingly attacked ever since French 
armies encamped on Rhenish soil. 

The Treaty of Versailles, in addition to providing 
for an occupation of Rhenish territory ranging, by zones, 
from five to fifteen years in duration (Articles 428-432), 
provides in a different section (Articles 42-44) for that 
very demilitarization in perpetuity (or rather, ‘‘ as long 
as the present Treaty remains in force ’’) which, were its 
effectiveness put beyond all doubt, does everything neces- 
sary to meet the legitimate needs of France. Frenchmen, 
however, have never in reality placed any faith in the 
continuous efficacy of these Articles apart from a con- 
tinuous and concrete Allied hold in perpetuity over the 
Rhineland, such as they sought in vain to secure at the 
time of the Peace Conference, and afterwards through 
the abortive French-inspired Separatist movements ; and 
for which—the point is of vital importance—the Treaty 
does not provide. Foiled in their attempts to obtain 
the formal detachment of the Rhineland from the Reich, 
and unwilling to set any faith in non-material guarantees 
such as the signature and goodwill of Germany, the 
French have sought by devious methods of Treaty- 
stretching and Treaty-distortion to arrive at the same 
goal. As a first step, every possible opposition has been 
offered to the evacuation of the First or Cologne Zone. 
It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the story of the 
procrastination in dealing with this question, which has 
been noted from week to week and month to month in 
Toe Nation. Hitherto, as a result of French 
manceuvring, the charges against Germany on the basis 
of which the occupation has been ‘‘ automatically ’’ pro- 
longed are known only to the inner circles of the official 
Allied world. It appears that that process is at last 
coming to an end. Now, however, when, notwithstand- 
ing every effort of diplomatists, lawyers, and field- 
marshals, military evacuation may have to begin, the 
French are seeking to secure that instead of complete and 
unhampered restitution of the region to Germany, subject 
only to periodic visits of inspection under Article 213 
of the Treaty, there shall be set up a permanent resident 
League of Nations Commission in the Rhineland having 
as its duty to watch over the execution of Articles 42 
and 43. (Control by periodic inspection on the basis 
of Article 213 is, be it noted, the only control of the 
Rhineland, as of any other part of Germany, for which 
provision is made in the Treaty, once the military occu- 
pation is ended.) To a solution on these lines German 
opinion is unalterably—notwithstanding the optimism 
of such British observers as General Spears—opposed : 
and whether or no British opinion approves of that 
attitude, no one will be surprised at it who has had 
occasion to observe in detail the abuse which has been 
made by international bodies during the last five years 
of powers intended by the Treaty to safeguard a definite 
and in itself legitimate enough object, e.g., in the case 
of the Rhineland High Commission, to secure ‘“‘ the 
maintenance, safety, and requirements’ of the occupy- 
ing forces, and in that of the League of Nations Saar 
Governing Commission to ensure the unhampered 
exploitation of the mines by France. 

It is thus obvious that in the respective attitudes 
of France and Germany there is the material of a total 
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deadlock. It is, indeed, theoretically conceivable— 
though in practice most unlikely in view of the intensity 
of German opposition—that a combination of French 
tenacity, British vacillation, and German physical impo- 
tence might lead to the imposition by force majeure of a 
régime on the lines desired by France: but such a 
régime would be no solution in any true or lasting sense ; 
it would be the inevitable prelude to the disruption at 
a later date of the whole system in an explosive out- 
break of force. 

Happily a way out less fearful exists. Thanks to the 
recent initiative of the German Government—which 
has been deliberately reaffirmed since the election of 
Hindenburg to the Presidency—an opportunity has 
arisen of eliminating, even from the French standpoint, 
the whole “ necessity ’’ for any attempt to guarantee 
the maintenance of Articles 42 and 43 by the establish- 
ment of a system of continuous alien control tending 
inevitably to inflame the passions that make for war. 
For Germany herself has come forward and voluntarily 
undertaken, as her contribution to a Tripartite Pact, 
to guarantee in perpetuity the Franco-German and 
Belgo-German frontiers of 1919, together with the demili- 
tarization, also in perpetuity, of the Rhine Zone as 
required by Articles 42 and 43. The significance of this 
offer lies in the fact that it provides a solution of the 
otherwise insoluble problem of reconciling French and 
German interests on the Rhine. But on one condition 
only: that the military security accorded to France has 
as its counterpart the poiitical security of Germany: in 
other words, that full, unhampered and punctual restora- 
tion of the Rhineland, urcompromised by conditions 
extraneous to the Treaty, is assured to Germany in 
returp for fulfilment by her of her Treaty obligations. 
At present she has no such assurance. The whole 
history of the last five years, and still more of the last 
five months, militates against it. The British Govern- 
ment has a large share of responsibility. It has certainly 
to seek to give confidence to France: and this there is 
no doubt Mr. Chamberlain is earnestly trying to do. 
It has, however, also—and whether it is equally conscious 
of this necessity may be doubted—to give confidence to 
Germany : confidence that such rights as she has under 
the Treaty will not be juggled away by lawyers’ wiles 
whenever French insistence creates a difficult position 
for this country ; confidence, above all, that her rights, 
no less than her obligations, under Article 429 will be 
scrupulously maintained. 

The necessity for giving confidence to Germany is 
not a matter of sentiment; it is one of the strictest 
practical urgency. The successful negotiation of a 
security pact requires as a concomitant the entry of 
Germany into the League. No German Government, 
however, can or will apply for membership of the 
League so long as the fate of the Rhineland is in any 
shadow of doubt. The time is critical. Whatever be the 
ultimate effect on German political orientation of the 
Presidential election, the Allies clearly have it in their 
power greatly to enhance existing tendencies, whether 
for good or ill. The crystallization of the dangers which 
Allied opinion has, perhaps over-hastily, associated with 
the election of Hindenburg may be greatly furthered by 
any false step now, or by mere persistence in the policy 
of slovenly ambiguity in regard to Cologne and Disarma- 
ment which is undoubtedly responsible in a very high 
degree for the defeat of Dr. Marx. On the other hand, 
the manifestation in unmistakable terms of a deter- 
mination to abide absolutely by the Treaty (which has 
throughout heen the theoretical standpoint of the British 


Government), even though it should involve the evacua- 
tion of the Cologne zone in the near future against the 
will of France, may yet have inestimable value in 
staying that scepticism as to the good faith of any Allied 
Power, of which the first fruits are already to be seen 
in Germany. 





DR. BENES AND HIS POLICY 


(From a CoRRESPONDENT.) 


R. BENES has been Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
D slovakia since October, 1918, that is, ever since 
Czechoslovakia came into existence; no other 
statesman has remained in charge of his country’s 
foreign affairs through all these troubled years, and this 
remarkable record by itself speaks for his skill and 
political acumen. He is very clever, and, though not a 
brilliant speaker or even talker, is plausible and per- 
suasive in argument; he is self-conscious but not vain, 
and by a mixture of reserve and emphasis, always man- 
ages to make his influence felt. He does not allow 
personal grudges or national hatreds to interfere with his 
policy, and it was he who stepped forward as the cham- 
pion of Austria when the League of Nations was called 
in to save her from financial ruin (and, incidentally, 
thus to prevent the alternatives of her union with Ger- 
many or of Italian preponderance in Vienna). He has 
placed support for the League of Nations in the forefront 
of his policy, and has won a great reputation at Geneva, 
where his adroit diplomacy and conciliatory genius have 
frequently proved of value. But while his belief in the 
League is strong and genuine, he is first and foremost a 
practical diplomatist, concerned primarily, as all 
Foreign Ministers must necessarily be, with the interests 
of his own nation, and conceiving these interests in the 
highly realist terms natural to the Foreign Minister of 
one of the new States of Central Europe. Here, indeed, 
he occasionally becomes too clever, and unless checked 
by the superior and long-sighted statesmanship of Presi- 
dent Masaryk, is apt to commit himself and his country 
to policies which are wrong and in the long run cannot 
pay. 

His first serious mistake was committed when the 
question of Upper Silesia came before the League of 
Nations in 1921. Whilst professing to work in the true 
spirit of the League, he in reality laboured, and laboured 
successfully, on the Franco-Polish side. It was in Paris 
that, in the years 1915-1918, he received his political 
schooling, and he remains very susceptible to French 
influence. He can hardly be said to love the Poles, and 
many a time in his career he has had to watch them with 
a careful and even a suspicious eye (e.g., in their dealings 
with the Habsburgs and the Magyars, the Vatican and 
the Jesuits, &c.). But in 1921 he saw a Czech interest 
in giving them the Upper Silesian coalfield as a com- 
pensation for the Karvin mines in Teschen, té which the 
Poles had at least as good a claim, but which Czecho- 
slovakia obtained by a decision of the Supreme Council in 
July, 1920, when the Poles, in view of the victorious 
Bolshevik advance, were unable to resist it in their usual 
manner. And if now the partition seriously handicaps, 
or even ruins, the iron and steel industries of Upper 
Silesia, their Czech competitors have no reason for regret. 
Nevertheless, it is very questionable whether in helping 
to create a German Alsace-Lorraine on the very frontier 
of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Benes, in the long run, acted in 
the best interest of his country. 

His second mistake he committed at the Genoa Con- 
ference, where he might indeed have played an impor- 
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tant part, but failed to do so by leaning too clearly to 
the French side. His position was by no means easy. 
Mr. Lloyd George daily threatened that, should France 
continue to obstruct his policy, Great Britain would 
withdraw from the Continent; from this Dr. Benes 
deduced that Czechoslovakia, placed in the very centre of 
the Continent, had to stick to France, which never would 
nor could “ withdraw ’’ from it: Even so, by a more 
careful handling of the situation, Dr. Benes might have 
strengthened, instead of impairing, his position with 
regard to Great Britain. 

The third and most serious mistake he seems to have 
committed now, by unnecessarily binding up the cause 
of his own country with that of Poland, and by dotting 
the i’s and crossing the t’s of his own work on the 
Geneva Protocol in a way which will hardly appeal even 
to its warmest adherents in this country. Germany has 
offered to acknowledge and guarantee the present fron- 
tiers in the West, and, whilst not confirming in the 
same manner the frontiers in the East, which no impar- 
tial person can treat as equally unexceptionable, has 
promised not to try to change them by force. This offer 
is perfectly in consonance with the spirit of the League 
of Nations and with at least the avowed aims of the 
Protocol, and has been accepted by this country as an 
important step towards settling bitterly controverted 
problems by mutual agreement and peaceful means. As 
a reply to the British attitude and to strengthen the oppo- 
sition to it in France, Dr. Benes has now concluded vir- 
tually an alliance with Poland, which during the 
previous six years France had in vain tried to obtain 
from Czechoslovakia. What he now seems to admit is 
that the spirit of peace which some naive souls saw 
descending on Europe through the Geneva Protocol (to 
which Dr. Benes himself stood godfather) is welcome to 
him only in so far as it implies an unquestioned main- 
tenance of the present condition of Eastern and Central 
Europe, absolutely and at any price; and that if, under 
cover of the Protocol, the British Navy and British 
soldiers cannot be made available for such an absolute 
maintenance of the status quo, which gives Poland and 
the Little Entente all that they and France may desire for 
them, the links of their chain have to be forged even 
more firmly. Henceforth, we are told, they will be 
brothers in arms and Geneva. 

In the past Czechoslovakia carefully avoided com- 
mitting herself to Poland because of the Riga frontier, 
which includes in Poland tens of thousands of square 
miles of ethnically Russian territory and well over six 
million Little and White Russians. This is a line which 
the Bolsheviks could be niade to accept when, as M. Joffe 
openly told the Poles at Riga, they needed all their 
troops to stop General Wrangel’s advance from the 
Crimea, but which no Russian with any feeling or respect 
for his own nationality will ever endorse. The situation 
which Poland has thus created made Czechoslovakia 
keener than ever on France shifting the centre of her 
East European policy from Warsaw to Prague; this was 
no longer a question of prestige, but of security. Poland 
is a dangerous pivot for French policy, reasoned the 
Czechs, now that her undue expansion to the East has 
given Germany a potential ally against her in a Russia 
pursuing national and not Bolshevik aims. This hostility 
on the part of Russia, France and her other allies should 
not be made to share, or otherwise in the future a 
Russian attempt to recover the ethnically Russian terri- 
tories would reopen every single territorial problem in 
Eastern and Central Europe; faced by a close Franco- 
Polish alliance, Russia would have to draw closer to 
Germany, and this combination would in time be joined 
by enemies of the Little Entente—Hungary, Bulgaria, 


and possibly Italy. A new.war would ensue, of which 
no one could foresee the outcome. If, on the contrary, 
Prague were the pivot of French policy in Eastern 
Europe, if France and the Little Entente could remain 
neutral in a Polish-Russian war and rest satisfied with 
containing Germany, the conflict might be localized, and 
the problem, in which neither France nor Czechoslovakia 
is directly interested, might be separated from those in 
which they are. 

Is such reasoning still admissible after the Warsaw 
agreement? Perhaps. Poland’s Eastern frontier does 
not seem to be mentioned anywhere in it, as Czech 
public opinion would never allow the Government to go 
counter to Russian national aims; and meantime, so 
long as Bolshevism remains the faith of Russia’s rulers, 
it may be possible to patch up a modus vivendi between 
a Poland holding Russian provinces and Russia (this is 
why the Poles never attacked the Bolsheviks when either 
Denikin or Wrangel advanced against them). But what 
is to happen should Russia revive, and with it Russian 
national feeling? 

The question of Germany’s Eastern frontier does 
not really imply any claims against Czechoslovakia. 
That frontier is fixed by nature, history, and economics 
alike, and the problem between the German nation and 
the Czechoslovak State is one of internal readjustment, 
not of conflicting territorial claims, as it is in the case 
of Germany and Poland in Upper Silesia and the Danzig 
corridor. No sane German could ever seriously think 
of separating the German from the Czech districts of 
Bohemia and Moravia, and if Czechoslovakia conceded 
to her Germans, who form one quarter of her popula- 
tion, the position which, e.g., the French minority holds 
in Switzerland, and moreover refrained from a pointedly 
anti-German foreign policy, no sane German would think 
of attacking Czechoslovakia any more than a sane 
Frenchman of attacking Switzerland. It is true the 
Bohemian Germans are not always sane politicians, and 
have therefore to be carefully watched and handled. 
But they can hardly be expected to come round to a 
moderate sane policy if their feelings are flouted, and 
the Warsaw agreement is bound to increase internal 
tension and conflict in Czechoslovakia. 

It seems that foremost it is the fear of a possible 
union between Austria and Germany which has driven 
Dr. Benes into his present rather risky deal. Such a 
union would be the first and least contestable change 
which Germany could claim on her Eastern frontier, for 
it is indeed hard to see by what principle of nationality, 
self-determination, or international comity, German- 
Austria is refused ‘the right to decide her own fate by 
a free plebiscite, and, if she so desires, to put an end 
to the miserable, unnatural existence she has been forced 
to lead for these last six and a half years. This, how- 
ever, the Czechs are determined to prevent. “ The 
deadly blows to us,’’ said Dr. Benes once, “ have always 
come from the South ; but Vienna can never deliver them 
unless she has the strength of Germany behind her.’’ 
If Czechoslovakia by a “‘ Swiss settlement ’’ reached an 
understanding with her own Germans, she could, of 
course, freely recognize the obvious fact that the Austrian 
Germans have as good a right to unite with the Germans 
of the Reich, as, e.g., the Moravian Czechs had to join 
the Czechs of Bohemia. But even if the Czechs are bent 
on following a different policy, if they are determined 
to live by the sword, even then it is by no means certain 
that the present move, which vastly extends the com- 
mitments of Czechoslovakia, will in the long run prove 
advantageous to her best national interests; or that a 
union of Austria with Germany could not be prevented 
by less dangerous means. ; 
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WESTMINSTER 
MR. CHURCHILL AT BAY 
(By Our PaRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


HERE is nothing talked of in the House of 
Commons or in the lobbies but the Budget. 
On the days when the Budget is not the subject 
of discussion and the joyful matter of debate is the 
revenue of the Scottish Churches, the attendance is 
negligible. Last Monday, however, the resolutions came 
to an end, the Finance Bill was introduced, and immedi- 
ately the Liberal Party clapped on a reasoned amend- 
ment, rejecting the whole concoction, bag and baggage. 

On the debate on the silk duties—Mr. Churchill’s 
Canossa—the House was packed from floor to ceiling. 
Mr. Churchill is still pursuing a lonely furrow, but 
pursuing it with such exultation and triumph as to make 
the whole House delight in the operation; while nine 
out of ten of its members are anxious or terrified at his 
amateur and daring efforts at finance. This “ very 
clever, bright-haired angel,’ as Sir Alfred Mond 
maliciously called him, is determined that the Budget 
shall be called a Churchill Budget, and that no one shall 
interfere. He talks nonsense on the Gold Standard, 
fortified by imperfectly understood quotations from Mr. 
R. H. Brand and the ‘‘ Round Table.’’ He talks nonsense 
on the silk duties, the ease with which they will be 
collected, the injury they will do to nobody, the secure 
and desirable revenue they will bring in for all time. 
He is utterly heedless of the fact that if this were true 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer for twenty years, 
who has been engaged in a panic search for revenue, 
would have imposed such a pleasant method of obtaining 
it, but for the impossible problem of detail in connection 
with raw material. He also ignores the opinion of the 
lobby that, if any by-election occurred at this moment, 
not a single Tory seat could be held in the industrial 
districts of Yorkshire or Lancashire. He compares 
his duties with the taxes and rebates on tobacco, 
although we grow no tobacco, and with the taxes and 
rebates on sugar, although we grow no sugar ; and has the 
audacity to sneer at Mr. Snowden for not recognizing this 
similarity, although the latter spent more than 20 millions 
of his Budget sweeping off as much of the sugar duty as 
he could, and for the same reasons as he denounces the 
silk duty. 

Of the three big speeches Mr. Churchill has now 
made, the first was accepted in a burst of enthusiasm 
by his hundreds of Conservative supporters, as they saw 
the super-tax going and the income-tax at least reduced. 
The second was received with interest, and accepted with 
enthusiasm by the banking and financial representatives, 
seemingly indifferent to the fact that henceforth London 
is compelled to follow slavishly the caprices of New York, 
and that, as Mr. Lloyd George said, in Wall Street they 
are twanging their harps of gold. In the third, Mr. 
Churchill was speaking to an audience profoundly 
depressed by his proposition, who, if they had voted in 
secret ballot, would undoubtedly have thrown out the 
whole affair. Yet the vigour and life of the creature, 
his jolly scores off his opponents (‘‘ I am,”’ he ironically 
complains, ‘‘ attacked by two separate oppositions, each 
divided into separate sections, each with different 
leaders ’’), the zest and the sparkle of his retorts, the 
amazing audacity of his stafements, made even those 
most melancholy of Conservatives, who were dragged 
hopelessly at his chariot-wheels of commercial ignorance 
and financial ineptitude, reluctant to oppose, although 
confining themselves rather to laughter on to cheers. 
The scene resembled nothing so much as a number of 
old men with bad digestions watching a boy wolfing up 
with infinite gusto the deplorable concoctions of the tuck- 
shop. And you could almost hear the comment, as they 
watched these poisonous delicacies absorbed, ‘‘ O, to be 
young once again!’’ Meanwhile, you may write it down 
not only ‘‘ in Denmark,’’ that ‘‘ a man may smile and 
smile, and be ’’ a Liberal-Tory-Free Trade-Protectionist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When his past utterances 


are quoted with damning condemnation of his present 
purpose, he smiles. When his present proposals are 
assailed with chapter and verse, figures and definite 
information derived from the centre, as in an exceed- 
ingly able speech by Mr. Runciman, he smiles. When 
the future result of injury to British trade is demon- 
strated by some sincere politician very much in earnest, 
he smiles also. He had attacked Sir Alfred Mond in his 
absence, with a departure from his general urbanity ; and 
Sir Alfred Mond will not be attacked with impunity. 
““ He tries to persuade the House that this miserable, 
misshapen, badly begotten baby of his is a giant which 
1s going to relieve the income-tax payer by taking it off 
his banking account and putting it on his wife’s under- 
wear.” This was received, not with anger, but with 
loud laughter, in which Mr. Churchill heartily joined. 

_ In fact, there is something about these silk duties 
which turns the whole debate from tragedy into farce. 
Most of those who saw their seats being lost, their indus- 
tries being ruined, and their unemployed increasing, 
winnowed the air in vain. Captain Wedgwood Benn 
arrived with a silk hat filled with those intimate con- 
fections which in the illustrated advertisements in the 
daily newspapers create blushes amongst the most brazen 
of the male sex. Mr. Churchill had heard of his inten- 
tions, and announced that he had prepared “ a counter- 
mine of his own.’’ To the delight of the House, he 
suddenly produced a number of similar samples, which 
he scattered over the box in front of the astonished 
Speaker, and held up for admiration, resplendent in 
crimson and purple and gold. These he dangled for the 
illumination of a drab House, and asserted that they 
had passed through a “ jury of matrons ”’ which he had 
empanelled, partly from members of his own family, 
who were more often wrong than right in guessing the 
natural from the artificial silk in them. His offer, as he 
gathered them up in his arms and prepared, as it seemed, 
to fling them across to the front Opposition bench, met 
with no response from the grim face of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who was evidently thinking of some alterna- 
tive to the “ Red Flag ”’ or other less fascinating specu- 
lations. In face of this exhibition, revealing how “ the 
king’s daughter is all glorious within,” the later demon- 
strations of Mr. Bird, the Tory Member for Skipton, 
in a scantier House, failed to excite enthusiasm, as he 
held up in each hand a small bobbin of dull white or 
mud-coloured material, repudiated those radiant and 
luxurious samples, and with an air of infinite melan- 
choly asked Mr. Churchill to have the pluck of a brave 
man and admit he was wrong, and thus prove to the 
West of Yorkshire and Lancashire trade that he is 
“ the honest, brave man we know he is.’’ “ The honest, 
brave man ’’ had unfortunately by that time quitted 
the House with most of his followers, possibly to fortify 
the revenue by other means than that of silk; and the 
few Labour Members who remained greeted the epithets 
of this perplexed and saddened Yorkshireman with 
hilarious cheers. 

‘‘ Why did he do it?’’ is the question being asked 
by members of all parties alike. It is true it enabled 
him to claim that he was ‘‘ broadening the basis of taxa- 
tion’? (words which, like the word “‘ delicacy,’’ in 
Matthew Arnold’s famous sentence, they had somehow 
heard before, and, in recognizing, cheered). This may 
indeed have been an effort at appeasement to the great 
shades of a party which, under such agreeable designa- 
tion, has always endeavoured to take great lumps of 
taxation off the rich and place it on the poor. But if he 
had left the super-tax alone (the reduction of which is 
giving a handle to his enemies in every constituency in 
England), he would have had no need to embark on the 
complications of an infinitely varying mixture of silk, 
wood-pulp fibre, wool, and cotton, and in so doing alien- 
ate not only the manufacturers of “ artificial silk,’’ but 
all the great exporting textile trades. He could then 
have turned his attention entirely to the exhibition of 
himself as the widows’ champion and the orphans’ 
friend ; slopped out sob-stuff which would have left the 
Labour Party high and dry; and instead of involving 
himself in endless conferences, complications, and comt 
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binations, which in the end may all have to be swept 
away, and for which in the end he will get no credit at 
all, have made his position secure in the Tory Party by 
demonstrating an alternative to Socialism, and enabling 
them to keep their cash without letting their credit go. 





ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
THE WARDEN OF SAWSTON 


. ARMERS in general read nothing,’’ wrote a 
rural student a century ago in his direct way, 
“but are under the control of parsons and 
landlords.’ More of our English agriculturists than 
might be supposed are still at ease in a battered parson- 
and-squire-led Zion, worse battered, of course, than they 
have any conception of. 
_ So situated, they feel safe. They have a sense of 
social propriety, of patriotic propriety. 

They are many of them young men. The minds cf 
these young men have been stretched farther than the 
intellects of their sires, and they have seen some 
allegiances shaken; but the young farmers are ranged 
with their elders and keep step with them, the parsons, 
and the landlords. 

In such company they know where they are. All’s 
as right with their world as ducks feel theirs to be as 
they march along in single file. 

Of the to-be-suspected rest of the community (except 
the labourers) they have no first-hand information. 
They believe of it what they have heard of it from 
neighbours and relatives who believe what they have 
heard of it. 

In talk before young farmers, a politician with good 
humour, a little rural knowledge that is sound as far 
as it goes, and his wits about him may deceive himself 
into thinking that he is making some progress, but on 
polling day the young farmers will vote as farmers have 
always voted. 

There is no question that the younger generation 
has been a little better school-taught than the men who 
held their farms before them. It has become used to a 
daily paper, if it does not read much of it. It has the 
stimulus of an alert and moderately intelligent trade 
union. It is provided with a farming Press with more 
pictures jn it than it used to have. 

The younger generation has made acquaintance with 
new-fangled, even foreign developments, like sugar-beet 
growing. It is accustomed to occasional visits to London. 
It is habituated to motors and cinemas. It is stirred and 
set thinking a little by wireless. It has got into the way 
of nodding respectfully to agricultural science. But a 
great mistake is made in glozing, as is so easily and 
agreeably done, the mental out-of-datedness of a large 
number of farmers, young and old. The good-natured 
smile which an open-air life and plenty of food natur- 
ally produce must not disarm criticism. 

Far more farmers than is generally understood are 
not farmers at all, but dealers, and have the dealer's 
mind, often a markedly anti-social mind. It is no use 
pretending that many dealer-farmers, farmer-dealers, 
and plain farmers are not narrowish-minded, centred on 
the main chance, unenlightened regarding labour, with- 
out much conception of service or co-operation for the 
common good. 

Stunted minds and shrivelled hearts are not found, 
however, in the countryside alone. There are plenty of 
backward townspeople. But a hundred and one 
influences brought to bear on townspeople, the very 
conditions of their life, encourage hopes of steady 
improvement. The secluded existence of mentally and 
morally backward farmers, their freedom from a criti- 
cism and competition that they can feel as a reflection 
on their own competence, the remissness of their spiritual 
guides, the enervating talk of the people who shepherd 
them politically, the lack of any habit of or inclination 
towards self-cultivation, the whip-hand of old custom 
that they have over the men and women who work for 
them: these things suggest that changes of agricultural 





outlook and character will be slow if everything is to go 
on in the countryside just as it has been doing. 

The “ Punch’ farmer is harder to find, no doubt. 
But the Apocryphal question—a little towneeishly 
superior though it may be—has still point :— 

“ How can we get wisdom from him that holdeth 
the plough and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth 
oxen and is occupied with their labours, whose talk is 
of bullocks? He giveth his mind to make furrows and 
is diligent to give kine fodder.” 

_ These are works of merit. But men may live by 
livestock without being bovine. Rural civilizations of 
our own kin prove it. Thousands of Scots and Danish 
farmers eagerly listen to technical and non-technical 
discussions which would have little interest for many of 
our English farmers, because they would comprehend 
them in part only. These Scots and Danes habitually 
act in combination in social service and for their own 
improvement in ways which are foreign to the ideas of 
a large proportion of our agriculturists. 

A list of forty-four recommendations may be found 
in the “ Final Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of 
Investigation.” It has been pointed out by a lecturer 
on the history and economics of agriculture that more 
than half of these recommendations are concerned with 
proposals the carrying out of which must depend on the 
mental development of farmers. The mental develop- 
ment of the agricultural class may well be set, therefore, 
in the forefront of rural reform. 

As one meditates on the matter in one’s own hamlet 
one comes to see that what is wrong with a large propor- 
tion of the agricultural class is something which is wrong 
from its very childhood. 

It is something which is due to a snobbery which 
the more one travels about the world seems to be more 
and more markedly English. Farmers and workers of an 
English parish are almost peculiar in this, that as 
children they did not all sit down to learn at the desks of 
the same school. Democratic feeling and belief in equal 
opportunity for brains and character are not cultivated 
during the years in which the mind takes its sharpest 
impressions ; and the Church, in abdication of its func- 
tions in its dealings with adults, has done little or 
nothing to supply the sound social teaching of which 
they have been deprived. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the result is arrogance 
and servility, the common products of ignorance; that 
there is so often arrogance among those who give orders 
and servility among those who take them? Is it sur- 
prising that labouring men’s daughters in our southern 
county instinctively say ‘“ Miss’’ to labouring men’s 
daughters from northern counties? 

One who is accustomed to deal faithfully with me 
once expressed the opinion that it would have been 
better if, instead of writing certain books and doing 
some things that I have attempted in various parts of 
the world, I had set myself to keeping school, a Danish 
rural high school, in our own hamlet. 

A Danish “ héjskole ’’ is a plainly equipped holiday 
college for farmers’ and agricultural workers’ sons and 
daughters, which vaunts itself that it teaches nothing 
by which it is possible to make a living. There are sixty 
of these rural high schools in Denmark. The country 
men and women who attend them get, without using 
text-books—it is a matter of principle not to provide 
them—and for £3 a month, a stirring insight into the 
history of the world and their own country. They have 
their minds stretched and braced by tales from great 
biography and thrilling science. They make acquaint- 
ance with poetry, pictures, and non-sectarian religion, 
and cultivate their powers by athletics and singing. By 
the teaching they receive, and by the companionship they 
enjoy with strangers of a different experience from their 
own, they learn something of the conditions of a healthy, 
happy, useful life, a life lived in the country, with the 
aim of pursuing not only their own good but the good 
of others. The secret of the noteworthy agricultural and 
social development of Denmark, which draws pilgrims 
from every country in the world, is largely to be found 
in the democratic warmheartedness and understanding 
generated in the “ hdjskole’’ and the impulse which is 
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given there to wise living, neighbourliness, and social 
service. 

There is shortly to be opened at a place called 
Sawston, in wholly agricultural Cambridgeshire, the first 
Village College. A delightfully written and printed 
booklet (“ The Village College,’’ University Press, Cam- 
bridge) by Mr. Henry Morris, secretary for education for 
the county, tells every interested person the inspiring 
story. On behalf of Sawston, the efforts of the educa- 
tional and social agencies, statutory and voluntary, which 
exist in the countryside have been co-ordinated in a 
statesmanlike way. ‘The County Council, the Ministry of 
Agriculture, the Development Commissioners, the 
Carnegie Trustees—what far-reaching powers they make 
available for combination and concentration under the 
impulse of imagination and enthusiasm! — 

Hear the wisdom of Mr. Morris, in paragraphs 
picked here and there from his pamphlet :— 

“Ttinerant adult agricultural education, rural 
libraries, and village halis, will always be fighting a 
battle already half iost, if the ablest children are stolen 
by the secondary schools of the towns. . 

“A new type of leader and teacher with a higher 
status and of superior calibre would at last be possible 
in the countryside. , 

“ We are within measurable sight, if we use imagin- 
ation and have administrative courage, of giving the 
countryside a number of fine and worthy builaings. The 
schools of rural England are never a form ot art as 
they might and ought to be. 

‘A village college—a building that will express 
the spirit of the English countryside, something of its 
modesty, something of the age-long and permanent 
dignity of husbandry, a building that will give the 
countryside a centre arousing the affection and loyalty 
of the country child and of country people, and con- 
ferring significance on their way of life. 

“'’here has been no public architecture in the 
English countryside since the parish churches were 
built—that is, since the Middle Ages. The biggest 
and most impressive public buildings in the countryside 
are the asylums and workhouses—a sight to put all 
Heaven in a rage. 

“The village college will change the whole face 
of the problem of rural education. ‘There would be no 
‘leaving school’—the child would enter at three and 
leave only in extreme old age!” 


But there is nothing in this excellent piece of writing 
I like better than its last paragraph :— 

“The Village College will not outlive its function, 
for the main reason that it would not be committed 
irrevocably to any intellectual or social dogma or to 
any sectional point of view. Intellectually it might be 
one of the freest of our English Institutions.” 


Long live the first Warden of Sawston! And may 
the Village College of Sawston soon have the company 
of the nine other Cambridgeshire Village Colleges of 
Mr. Morris’s dreams, the Colleges of Bourn, Harston, 
Linton, Melbourn, Burwell, Cottenham, Waterbeach, 
Weston Colville, and Steeple Morden—not a common 
or mean name among them! 

Meanwhile, the Quakers of Fircroft (Bournville), 
an Outer Suburban working men’s college, which owes 
so many of its ideals to the Danish ‘ héjskole,’’ are 
stretching forth their hands into the vale of Evesham, 
where Avoncroft, a new type of ‘‘ agricultural ’’ college 
for country people, is to teach some of the technics of 
field and garden, but first and foremost ‘‘ the history 
of our own country and of Europe ”’ and social life. 


H. C. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE REPORT OF THE CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Srr,—Mr. Keynes’s articles on the Gold Standard in 
your last two issues have suffered from haste. In the first 
a large part of his discussion was based on an error of fact: 
in the second he has given, through inadvertence, a distorted 


version of one of the arguments of the Currency Committee. 
This is what he writes: ‘The Committee state in their 
Report that last February, when exchange was 1} per cent. 
below par, sterling was probably over-valued by a ‘ signifi- 
cant’ amount (let us say x), which they do not attempt to 
evaluate; and that, therefore, a return to par will not 
require a deflation exceeding 15 + x per cent. To bring 
this about, they cheerfully add, will not involve any ‘ further 
danger or inconvenience than that which is inevitable in 
any period of credit restriction and falling prices.’ ” 

On this summary two comments seem to be called for. 
First, Mr. Keynes, while using some of the words of para- 
graph 20 of the Committee’s Report, has omitted its sub- 
stance. The Committee pointed out that, since the actual 
rate of exchange stood only 14 per cent. below parity, the 
difference between the action needed to maintain it at its 
then level and that needed to raise it to par would be 
slight. The paragraph concludes: “To allow the exchange 
to fall back now with the certainty of having later on to 
raise it again would be a short-sighted policy injurious to 
trade and industry. But, if this view is accepted and we 
are prepared to face any price adjustment which may be 
necessary to maintain the present exchange rate, there is 
nothing to be said for refusing to accept the very small (14 
per cent.) extra adjustment involved in the re-establishment 
of an effective gold standard.” I do not inquire how much 
weight ought to be attached to this argument. My point is 
that it is an argument, and not, as Mr. Keynes’s summary 
suggests, an unmeaning collection of words. 

Secondly, the Committee do not “cheerfully add” the 
sentence with which Mr. Keynes concludes, That sentence 
is taken from paragraph 14, i.e¢., six paragraphs earlier in the 
Report, and is concerned with an entirely different subject. 
The Committee are asserting—a proposition with which, it 
appears, Mr. Keynes agrees—that we are strong enough to 
restore a iree gold market at the old parity without suffer- 
ing the class of evil which is imagined by those who hold 
that to take that step now is ‘‘ impracticable.” Mr. Keynes, 
by tacking the sentence on to an argument on a different 
point and by introducing the word “ cheerfully,” has made 
it appear that the Committee regard the evils associated 
with credit restriction as a matter of no importance. There 
is no warrant in the Report for this suggestion.—Yours, &c., 


Economist. 
May 11th, 1925. 


{Mr. Keynes writes :— 


“T have read the Report again in the light of the above 
letter, and can discover no misrepresentation. ‘ Economist’s’ 
point seems to be that the Committee’s Report consists of 
a series of entirely disconnected sentences, and that one must 
not read any one of them in the light of any other. The 
Committee stated (a) that the credit conditions necessary 
to maintain parity would come about ‘automatically and 
rapidly,’ and that this would mean no ‘ further change or 
inconvenience than that which is inevitable in any period 
of credit restriction and falling prices,—this being their 
only remark about the method of maintaining parity and its 
results ; (b) that in February sterling was overvalued by a 
‘significant’ amount; and (c) that, since at that time 
exchange was 1} per cent. below par, the eztra adjustment 
of maintaining parity, in addition to the adjustment under 
(b), would be 14 per cent. I brought these three statements 
into logical connection. If this is illegitimate, the Com- 
mittee’s Report is even more incoherent than I thought it 
was, and also more completely lacking in any discussion 
of the most important relevant issues. The real questions 
are: (1) How much is sterling overvalued, (2) by what train 
of events will adjustment be brought about? Is it 
‘Economist’s’ contention that the Committee expressed no 
opinion whatever on these matters? My own view remains 
that they did quite clearly express the rather superficial 
view which I attributed to them. As for ‘Economist’s’ last 
paragraph, there is not a word in the Report to suggest 
that the Committee do view credit restriction with serious 
apprehension, and it was that fact which I wanted to suggest 
by my word ‘ cheerfully.’ ’’] 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Sir,—I wish to draw your attention to a definite mis- 
statement of fact in the review of my book “ Europe in the 
Seventeenth Century” appearing in Tue Nation of the 
2nd inst. In doing this, I should like also to state that 
this is the only occasion on which I have had to enter into 
correspondence in regard to a review of one of my books. 

The statement complained of occurs on page 144 and is 
to the effect that I have shown “a considerable lack of 
perspicuity ” in making no reference to Newton or Boyle. 
The point made by your anonymous reviewer is that, since 
I noted how most of the philosophers of the seven- 
teenth century were mathematicians, I ought to have men- 
tioned these English scientists, and that my failure to do 
so shows “a considerable lack of perspicuity.” Now, as the 
book is a single-volumed survey of continental history in the 
seventeenth century, into which a definite minimum of mili- 
tary and diplomatic material had to be compressed, it seems 
to me somewhat hypercritical that I should be censured for 
omitting reference to certain English scientists. Had I been 
writing a new edition of “The Dictionary of National 
Biography ” or an account of English scientific progress, the 
omission would have called for comment. 

If, however, your reviewer will glance at page 542 of my 
book, he will see that Newton and Boyle are mentioned in 
the text, and that for each a reference is given in the foot- 
notes. His categorical statement that they are not men- 
tioned at all, is therefore erroneous. 

A reviewer might well make a slip of this kind, but 
your reviewer draws a curiously worded conclusion from his 
own mistake. He cannot surely have confused “ per- 
spicuity’ with “ perspicacity’”—a confusion commonly 
found among ignorant writers. It might be possible to 
accuse me of failing in discernment or perspicacity if (as I 
have not) I had omitted Newton and Boyle; but, even had 
I made this omission, I could hardly be accused, on that 
account alone, of failing in clearness of treatment and 
expression, or perspicuity. 


May I ask that you will be good enough to give pub- 
licity to this correction? I have no doubt that your reviewer 
will withdraw the erroneous statement and the extraordinary 
conclusion he deduces therefrom.—Yours, &c., 


Davin Oce. 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘“‘I am sorry that Mr. Ogg feels 
that an injustice has been dono to him by my review. 
Neither Newton nor Boyle occurs in his index, and, in spite 
of what I can assure him was a careful reading of his book, 
I had failed to notice any reference to them in the text. 
On turning to page 542 I find that at the end of an estimate 
of Fontenelle’s work he observes that many scientists were 
interested in theology and theologians in science—for 
instance, ‘ the chemist Boyle wrote on the literary style of 
the Holy Scriptures, . . . Newton recorded his observations 
on the prophets.’ These are the sole references to Newton 
and Boyle in his book, and they confirm the point which I 
was trying to make, for they are so ludicrously inadequate 
as to be worse than no reference at all. Newton is not simply 
‘an English scientist,’ a minor personage to be omitted for 
lack of space. He is one of the greatest synthetic minds in 
history, and his ‘Principia’ was perhaps the chef d’cuvre 
of seventeenth-century scientific thought. The marvellous 
development of philosophical thought, which Mr. Ogg 
describes, was not incidentally but essentially a development 
of mathematical thought, and an estimate of it which omits 
Newton is (to use the time-honoured metaphor) an estimate 
of ‘Hamlet’ which omits the Prince of Denmark. It is diffi- 
cult to see how Mr. Ogg could speak of Descartes and Leibnitz 
without the third in that great trinity. In any case, to 
mention Newton merely in order to say that he ‘recorded 
his observations on the prophets’ (even with a footnote) is 
equivalent to dismissing Richelieu as ‘a French Cardinal 
who founded the Academy.’ I contead that such a treatment 
does show a radical lack of judgment, which is considerably 
more serious than the obvious slip of the pen which caused 
me to write ‘ perspicuity’ for ‘ perspicacity.’ ’’] 


PAUL 


By tHe Autuor or “ By An Unknown Discipze.”’ 
CHAPTER III. (continued).* 


He raised problems which could only be settled 

by long and careful argument, but could he 
understand the arguments if they were put before 
him ? 

‘‘Why should I be the only one to get into 
trouble? ’’ The man sat up straight and put the ques- 
tion to Paul. ‘‘ There is Matthias now. He never 
picks up sticks on the Sabbath—oh no! But he rakes 
them towards him into a heap and then he pulls the 
bundle after him with a cord, and is anything ever done 
to him? Never! There are people in this very village, 
sir, and they come by night and steal my vegetables and 
are they ever caught? Never! But because I touch 
an. old bone I have to pay again when I have already 
paid so much. I did no real wrong, but the sneak who 
told on me escapes.” 

“ He needn’t,’’ said the muleteer grimly. “ There 
are ways.”’ 

Paul spun round on his stool and faced the man. 

‘“* Are you advising vengeance? ’’ he asked sternly. 

The muleteer, taken aback, said: 

‘* Well, we are only human. Somebody must help 


”? 


T HERE was something dangerous about the man. 


him. 





*The two parts of Chapter I. appeared in THE NATION on March 
7th and 14th; the two parts of Chapter II. on April llth and 18th; 
and the first part of Chapter [II. on May 9th. 


“Revenge will not help. Vengeance belongs to 
God. Do not meddle with it,’’ Paul said, and turned 
to Jonathan. 

“And you,” he said, “ banish from your mind the 
idea that to get on is the end of man’s life. God will 
not bribe us to serve him. If we hope for salvation 
we must serve with a disinterested heart.’’ 

“ Do the priests serve God for nothing?’’ Jonathan 
cried. ‘‘ They get their food without labour or toil. 
I wish I’d been lucky enough to have been born a son 
of Aaron. If they were forced to dig a living out of 
the land they would know what our troubles are.’’ 

‘* It would not be seemly if those who serve God at 
the Altar were in poverty,’’ Paul said sharply. 

“ But the priests get all the best parts,’’ said the 
muleteer suddenly. 

“ You are mistaken. They only get a share of the 
sin and trespass offerings. The burnt offerings are all 
consumed,’’ Paul replied hastily. 

“But they get the skins. They make a lot out of 
them,’ said the man. 

“You do not understand the inner meaning,’’ Paul 
asserted vehemently. “ All these customs are meant to 
teach us piety. Unless we had them we should forget 
God utterly. But now every time you offer the first 
fruits of your necessary food . . . every time you make 
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bread and give a loaf to the priest, you remember God. Is 
there a greater blessing in the world? ”’ 

Jonathan shook his head. 

“Poor people can’t forget God,’’ he said. “ They 
live too close to want. Even when we go short the 
priests always have enough. I don’t grudge it to our 
old man, but they say he may soon feel the pinch, too. 
It seems that this new man means to seize the tithe 
straight from the threshing floor, and that the higher 
priests in Jerusalem are backing him up. Perhaps you 
have heard of it, sir?’”’ 

“T heard something said about all first-fruits being 
taken first to the Temple, and from there carried out by 
the priests and divided,’’ Paul admitted. 

“That’s what I heard, too,’’ Jonathan nodded, 
knowingly. “ And they say that there won’t be much 
to come back from Jerusalem after the division. If 
that is so our old man will starve.’’ 

“T hope it is only gossip,’’ Paul said, coldly. 1t 
was not a subject, he felt, which he could discuss with 
a peasant. He had seen with dismay the growing 
wealth of the priests in Jerusalem, and Gamaliel had 
spoken of the avarice of the High Priest which threat- 
ened the spiritual side of the Temple worship. Was 
that greed organizing in the villages, or was it only an 
isolated priest here and there who presumed? 

Jonathan seemed to feel the aloofness in Paul’s 
manner, for the blood rose to his cheeks (making him, 
Paul noticed, almost as black as a negro), and to hide 
his confusion he stooped down and picked up the old 
cloak that lay on the ground. 

“ Ah, well,’’ he said morosely, “ when money speaks 
all else is silent. It seems to me that only the rich will 
ever be saved. As things stand now we must either 
break the Law, or give up our living. A man works 
hard, day in, day out, for his family, and all at once he 
finds he is disgraced.”’ 

“There is no disgrace in poverty, but only in dis- 
obedience,’ Paul said kindly. He was sorry he had 
snubbed the man. 

‘I suppose it is with shame as with this old rag. 
The more it is worn the less you think of it,’’ Jonathan 
said. He stood up to shake the dust from the cloak, and 
Paul saw that there were tears in his eyes. Suddenly, 
to his own astonishment, for the man was clearly a 
rebel, he found himself offering help. 

**T will pay for your cleansing,’’ he said. 

Jonathan shook his head. 

““T am a poor man, but I am not a beggar. I will 
take no man’s money unless I have earned it,’’ he said. 


“ But it is my right, for the defilement falls on us 
all,’’ Paul insisted. 

“You have a good heart, sir, but I will find the 
money somehow.’’ He seemed to struggle with some- 
thing in his mind for a moment, and then he said :— 

‘‘ There is one thing you might do for me, if you 
will. I am no scholar, sir, and you are. I hear the 
Law read aloud every Sabbath in the synagogue. It 
does say, doesn’t it, that God is our Father and that he 
looks to the heart only? ”’ 

‘‘ There are passages to that effect,’’ Paul replied. 

“ Then why is he so hard on us, sir? ’’ 

‘* Has a Father no rights over his children?:’ Paul 
asked. 

“Yes, but, sir,’’ the man persisted, ‘“ could I be so 
angry if the boy offended me? ”’ 

‘Oh, shut up with your questions,’’ said the mule- 
teer suddenly. ‘‘ You worry me. How can the gentle- 
man understand? Why, he doesn’t even live in Judea. 
When I come back you can come with me to the Master. 
He'll get you out of it, and see here—I’ll pay. You have 
been a fool, but families must stick together. When we 
know what it comes to I’ll settle the bill.’’ 

‘‘T must help, too,’? Paul began, but stopped 
short. The courtyard door banged loudly, and there 
was a sound of running footsteps. The ass he-hawed 
noisily, as a voice called: ‘‘ Jonathan! Jonathan! 
Where are you?’’ and a young woman in the blue 
dress of a peasant burst through the doorway. 

‘* You are to come at once, Jonathan. He will 
help us. I have told him all,’’ she cried, and then, seeing 
strangers, she fell back against the wall and groped 
behind her for her veil. 

‘““'Where’s the boy? What has happened?”’ 
Jonathan asked, excited by her excitement, and his wife, 
giving up the vain search for her veil, said triumphantly : 

“He has kept him. He held his finger and smiled 
at him. He has won his heart. Oh, he is a good old man. 
He said you were to come at once.” 

“T’m coming. You go on back to the boy.” 
Jonathan hastily wound on his head shawl, talking all 
the time. ‘‘ You must have something to eat, Brother, 
before you go. There are figs and nuts just inside the 
house. I haven’t touched them. I can’t ask you to 
rest here, sir, for you might touch something that is 
unclean. But take some figs. He knows where they are 
kept. You have been very kind, sir. Thank you.’ 

He threw on his old cloak and ran through the 
doorway. Paul heard the sounds of his steps as he raced 
across the courtyard after his wife, and then the outer 
door banged again and he heard no more. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TRAVELLER’S-EYE VIEW 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 


of large parties, soirées, crushes, routs, conver- 

sazioni, and balls. Life is not long enough, and 
they waste precious time; the game is not worth the 
candle. Casual social intercourse is like dram-drinking, 
a mere stimulant that whips the nerves but does not 
nourish. And soon. These are respectable contentions, 
and all quite true. And they have certainly had weight 
with me. But the final argument against large 
assemblages and in favour of solitude and the small, 
intimate gathering has been, in my case, of a more 
personal character. It has appealed, not to my reason, 


| COULD give many excellent reasons for my dislike 


but my vanity. The fact is that I do not shine in large 
assemblies ; indeed, I scarcely glimmer. And to be dim 
and conscious of one’s dimness is humiliating. 

This incapacity to be bright in company is due 
entirely to my excessive curiosity. I cannot listen to 
what my interlocutor is saying or think of anything to 
say in answer to him, because I cannot help listening 
to the conversations being carried on by everybody else 
within earshot. My interlocutor, for example, is saying 
something very intelligent about Henry James, and is 
obviously expecting me, when he has done, to make some 
smart or subtle comment. But the two women on my 
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left are telling scandalous stories about a person I know. 
The man with the loud voice at the other side of the 
room is discussing the merits of different motor-cars. The 
science student by the fireplace is talking about the 
quantum theory. The distinguished Irish lawyer is 
telling anecdotes in his inimitable professional manner. 
Behind me a youth and maiden are exchanging views on 
love, while from the group in the far corner I hear an 
occasional phrase which tells me that they are talking 
politics. An invincible curiosity possesses me, I long to 
hear exactly what each is saying. Scandal, motors, 
quanta, Irish bulls, love, and politics seem to me incom- 
parably more interesting than Henry James; and each 
of these is at the same time more interesting than all the 
others. Inquisitiveness flutters hopelessly this way and 
that, like a bird in a glass house. And the net result 
is that, not hearing what he says and being too much 
distracted to answer coherently, I make myself appear an 
idiot to my interlocutor, while the very number of my 
illicit curiosities renders it impossible for me to satisfy 
any single one of them. 

But this excessive and promiscuous inquisitiveness, 
so fatal to a man who desires to mix in society, is a 
valuable asset to the one who merely looks on, without 
participating in the actions of his fellows. 

For the traveller, who is compelled, whether he likes 
it or not, to pose as the detached onlooker, inquisitiveness 
in nothing less than a necessity. Ennui, says Baudelaire, 
is “ fruit de la morne incuriosité.’’ The tourist who has 
no curiosity is doomed to boredom. 

There are few pleasanter diversions than to sit in 
cafés or restaurants or the third-class carriages of railway 
trains, looking at one’s neighbours and listening (without 
attempting to enter into conversation) to such scraps of 
their talk as are wafted across the intervening space. 
From their appearance, from what they say, one recon- 
structs in the’ imagination the whole character, the 
complete life-history. Given the single fossil bone, one 
fancifully builds up the whole diplodocus. It is an 
excellent game. But it must be played discreetly. Too 
open a curiosity is apt to be resented. One must look 
and listen without appearing to be aware of anything. 
If the game is played by two people, comments should 
always be made in some language other than that of the 
country in which the game is played. But perhaps the 
most important rule of the game is that which forbids 
one, except in the most extraordinary cases, to make 
any effort to get to know the objects of one’s curiosity. 

For, alas! the objects of one’s curiosity prove, once 
one has made their acquaintance, to be, almost invari- 
ably, quite unworthy of any further interest. It is 
possible at a distance to feel the most lively curiosity 
about a season-ticket holder from Surbiton. His bald 
head is so shiny ; he has such a funny waxed moustache ; 
he gets so red in the face when he talks to his friends 
about the Socialists ; he laughs with such loud, unpleasant 
gusto when one of them tells a dirty story ; he sweats so 
profusely when it is hot; he holds forth so knowledge- 
ably about roses ; and his sister lives at Birmingham ; his 
son has just won a prize for mathematics at school. At 
long range all this is fascinating; it stimulates the 
imagination. One loves the little man; he is wonderful, 
charming, a real slice of life. But make his acquain- 
tance. . . . From that day forth you take pains to 
travel in another compartment. 

How delightful, how queer and fantastic people are, 
at a distance! When I think of the number of fascinat- 
ing men and women I have never known (only seen and 
momentarily listened to) 1 am astonished. I can 
remember hundreds of them. My favourites, I am 


inclined to think, were those male and female post-office 
clerks who lived en pension at the little hotel at 
Ambérieu where once I stayed for a week or so, finishing 
a book. They were fascinating. There was the oldish 
man, who always came in late for dinner, wearing acap— 
a grim, taciturn fellow he was; there was the very young 
boy, not at all grim, but silent out of pure shyness; 
there was the very bright, lively Meridional fellow, who 
made jokes all the time and flirtatiously teased the young 
ladies; and the three young ladies: one ugly but 
tolerably lively, one rather pretty but limp and chlorotic, 
and the third so full of attractive vitality that she com- 
pelled one to think her pretty—such rolling black eyes, 
such a smile, such a voice, so witty! The shy young 
man gazed like a calf, blushed when she looked at him, 
smiled oxishly when she talked, and forgot to eat his 
dinner. Her presence thawed the grim and grizzled man 
and roused the Meridional to yet higher flights. And 
her superiority was so enormous that the ugly girl and 
the chlorotic girl were not in the least jealous, but 
worshipped her. It is absurd to be jealous of the gods. 

How I adored that party! With what passionate 
interest I overlooked them from my table in the little 
dining-room! How attentively I eavesdropped! I 
learned where they had spent their holidays, which of 
them ‘had been to Paris, where their relations lived, 
what they thought of the post-master of Ambérieu, and 
a host of other things, all wonderfully interesting and 
exciting. But not for the world would I have made 
their acquaintance. The landlady offered to introduce 
me ; but I declined the honour. I am afraid she thought 
me a snob; she was proud of her pensionnaires. It was 
impossible for me to explain that my reluctance to know 
them was due to the fact that I loved them even more 
than she did. To know them would have spoilt every- 
thing. From wonderful and mysterious beings they 
would have degenerated into six rather dull and pathetic 
little employees, condemned to pass their lives drearily 
in a small provincial town. 

And then there were the millionaires of Padua. 
How much we enjoyed those! It was the waiter who 
told us they were plutocrats. In the restaurant of the 
Hotel Storione at Padua there is one special table, it 
appears, reserved for millionaires. Four or five lunched 
there regularly every day while we were in the hotel. 
Superb figures they were, and wonderfully in charac- 
ter, like millionaires in an Italian film. In an American 
film, of course, the type is very different. A Hollywood 
millionaire is a strong, silent man, clean-shaven, with 
a face either like a hatchet or an uncooked muffin. These, 
on the contrary, had tremendous beards, talked a great 
deal, were overdressed, and wore white gloves. They 
looked like a little party of Bluebeards. 

Another of my remembered favourites is the siren 
we saw at the Ristorante Centrale at Genoa. She sat at 
a neighbouring table with four men, all desperately in 
love with her, talking, one could see by the way they 
listened and laughed, like all the heroines of Congreve 
rolled into one. One of the men was a Turk, and had 
to have recourse periodically to the interpreter, without 
whose aid the majority of diners in that polyglot 
restaurant would be unable to order their macaroni. 
One—he was old and paid for the dinner—must have 
been her husband or her lover. Poor fellow, he looked 
rather glum sometimes when she addressed herself too 
fascinatingly to the Turk, who was her principal victim, 
or one of the other men. But then she gave him a smile, 
she lifted her pale blue-grey eyes at him, and he was 
happy again. No, not happy exactly; ‘‘ happy ’’ is the 
wrong word, Drunk—that would be more like it, I 
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imagine. Deliriously joyful on the surface ; and, within, 
bottomlessly miserable. So we speculated, romantically, 
at long range. What we should have discovered on a 
nearer acquaintance I do not know. I do not want to 
know. 

The most uninteresting human being seen at a little 
distance by a spectator with a lively fancy and a deter- 
mination to make the most of life takes on a mysterious 
charm, becomes odd and exciting. One can work up 
a thrilling emotion about distant and unknown people— 
an emotion which it is impossible to recapture, after 
personal acquaintance, but which yields place to under- 
standing and consequent affection or antipathy. 

Certain authors have exploited, either deliberately 
or because they could not do otherwise, their spectator’s 
emotion in the presence of unknown actors. There is 
Joseph Conrad, for example. The mysterious, thrilling 
charm of his characters, particularly his female char- 
acters, is due to the fact that he knows nothing at all 
about them. He sits at a distance, he watches them 
acting, and then wonders and wonders, through pages of 
Marlow’s winding narratives, why on earth they acted 
as they did, what were their motives, what they felt 
and thought. The God’s-eye view of those novelists who 
really know, or pretend they know, exactly what is going 
on in the minds of their characters, is exchanged for 
the traveller’s-eye view, the view of the stranger who 
starts with no knowledge whatever of the actors’ per- 
sonalities, and can only infer from their gestures what 
is happening in their minds. Conrad, it must be 
admitted, manages to infer very little; he lacks the 
paleontologist’s imagination, has little power of recon- 
structing thought from seen behaviour. At the end of 
a novel his heroines are as shadowy as they were at the 
beginning. They have acted, and Conrad has lengthily 
wondered—without discovering—why they have acted 
in this particular way. His bewilderment is infectious ; 
the reader is just as hopelessly puzzled as the author, 
and, incidentally, finds the characters just as wonder- 
fully mysterious. Mystery is delightful and exciting ; 
but it is foolish to admire it too highly. A thing is 
mysterious merely because it is unknown. There will 
always be mysteries because there will always be unknown 
and unknowable things. But it is best to know what is 
knowable. There is no credit about not knowing what 
can be known. Some literary men, for example, posi- 
tively pride themselves on their ignorance of science; 
they are fools, and arrogant at that. If Conrad’s 
characters are mysterious it is not because they are 
complicated, difficult, or subtle characters, but simply 
because he does not understand them ; not knowing what 
they are like, he speculates unsuccessfully, and finally 
admits that he finds them inscrutable. The honesty with 
which he confesses his ignorance is meritorious, not the 
ignorance. The characters of the great novelists, like 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, are not mysterious; they are 
perfectly well understood and clearly displayed. Such 
writers live with their creations. Conrad only looks on 
from a distance, without understanding them, without 
even making up plausible hypotheses about them out of 
his imagination. 

He differs in this respect from Miss Katherine 
Mansfield, another writer who takes the traveller’s-eye 
view of human beings. For Miss Mansfield has a lively 
fancy. Like Conrad, she sees her characters from a 
distance, as though at another table in a café ; she over- 
hears snatches of their conversations—about their aunts 
in Battersea, their stamp collections, their souls—and 
she finds them extraordinary, charming beyond all real 
and knowable people, odd, immensely exciting. She 


finds that they are Life itself—lovely, fantastic Life. 
Very rarely does she go beyond this long-range café 
acquaintanceship with her personages, rarely makes 
herself at home in their flat, everyday lives. But where 
Conrad bewilderedly speculates Miss Mansfield uses her 
imagination. She invents suitable lives for the fabulous 
creatures glimpsed at the café. And how thrilling those 
fancied lives always are! Thrilling, but just for that 
reason not very convincing. Miss Mansfield’s studies of 
interiors are like those brilliant paleontological recon- 
structions one sees in books of popular science—the 
ichthyosaurus in its native waters, pterodactyls flutter- 
ing and swooping in the tepid tertiary sky—too excitingly 
romantic, in spite of their air of realism, to be quite 
genuine. Her characters are seen with an extraordinary 
brilliance and precision, as one sees a party of people 
in a lighted drawing room, at night, through an uncur- 
tained window—one of those mysteriously significant 
Parties in Parlours of which we read in ‘‘ Peter Bell ”’ :— 
“ Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 


And all as silent as could be, 
All silent, and all damned.” 


One sees them for a moment, haloed with significance. 
They seem fabulous (though, of course, in point of actual 
fact and to those sitting in the room with them, they 
are nothing of the kind). Then one passes. They dis- 
appear. Each of Miss Mansfield’s stories is a window 
into a lighted room. The glimpse of the inhabitants 
sipping their tea and punch is enormously exciting. But 
one knows nothing, when one has passed, of what they 
are really like. That is why, however thrilling at a first 
reading, her stories do not wear. Chekhov’s do; but, 
then, he had lived with his people as well as looked at 
them through the window. The traveller’s-eye view of 
men and women is not satisfying. A man might spend 
his life in trains and restaurants and know nothing of 
humanity at the end. To know, one must be an actor 
as well as a spectator. One must dine at home as well 
as in restaurants, must give up the amusing game of 
peeping in at unknown windows to live quietly, flatly, 
unexcitingly indoors. Still, the game, if it is kept as an 
occasional diversion and not treated as the serious 
business of life, is a very good one. And on a journey it 
is your only travelling picquet. 





FROM THE “SAN KUO CHIH” 


[Notr.—Liu Pei was one of the heroes of the “San Kuo 
Chih Yen J,’’ a Chinese historical novel written in the 
twelfth century a.p. The notes in square brackets are 
those of a famous Chinese commentator, Chin Sheng- 
t’an, who edited the “ San Kuo Chih ”’ in the seventeenth 
century. The following tells of an incident which befell 
Liu Pei when he was fleeing in distress, after great 
reverses, to offer his sword to Ts’ao Ts’ao, afterwards 
known as the great traitor. ] 


S Liu Pei travelled on his way he would often go 
A into the villages to beg food, and, wherever he 


went, as soon as men knew it was Liu Pei, they 
vied with one another to offer him all that he asked. 
One day, coming to a cottage, he asked for a night’s 
rest. When the young man of the house greeted him, 
Liu Pei asked his name, and he replied, “ I am Liu An, 
the hunter.’”” [A man who likes to eat game. ] 

As soon as Liu An knew that the great Liu Pei was 
at his door his first thought was to set before him a dish 
of the finest game, but at that hour no game was to 
be found. [Wild game is harder to find than home- 
grown meat!] 

So he slew his wife and made food of her. [Very 
strange. But among the captains of old there were 
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some who slew their wives to feed their followers. It 
is unlucky to be born a woman in troubled times, when 
women’s lives are as grass. Liu Pei himself once com- 
pared his wife to a garment which can be replaced ; 
this man Liu An treated his wife as food, which is 
stranger still !] 

Liu Pei asked him, “ What meat is this?” Liu An 
replied, “ Wolf’s meat.’’ [Many men are foolishly in 
love with shrewish wives, and think of them as so much 
flesh to be fondled. But it would perhaps be better if, 
like Liu An, they were to think of the flesh as wolf’s 
flesh and to do as he did! . . .} 

Liu Pei, suspecting nothing, set to and ate his fill. 
[The traitor Ts’ao Ts’ao once, mistaking pork which was 
set before him for human flesh, would not eat a morsel 
of it. Liu Pei, mistaking human flesh for wolf’s meat, 
ate heartily. Yet the man who scrupled to touch pork 
was a traitor, and the man who ate human flesh never 
lost his good name.} 

Night came and they went to rest. [One wonders 
how Liu An slept that night.] When it was day, Liu 
Pei prepared to travel onward. He went to the back 
of the cottage to fetch his horse, and there he saw a 
woman lying slain on the floor beside the cooking pots. 
[Most unexpected! Seeking his horse, he found the 
wolf!} The flesh of her arm had all been cut away. 
The night before he had brought back strength to his 
own arm by eating hers. . . . He cried aloud in horror, 
and it was then made known to him that his food the 
night before had been the flesh of his host’s wife. He 
was deeply moved, and tears fell from his eyes as he 
mounted his horse. Liu An said to him, ‘‘ I had wished 
to take service with you, but my old mother is still in 
the house and I dare not travel far from her side.’’ [So 
he was a filial son!] Liu Pei thanked him and rode 
away. ... 

When, after long travel, Liu Pei came to 
Ts’ao Ts’ao’s camp, he told Ts’ao of his misfortunes, of 
his lost fortress, of his separation from his two blood- 
brothers, of the capture of his wife and children by the 
enemy. Ts’ao wept for him: [False tears.} Then Liu 
Pei told how the hunter had slain his wife to give him 
food. [The affair was so strange that he could not but 
tell of it.] 

Ts’ao at once sent a messenger to present Liu An 
with a hundred taels’ weight of silver. [. . . With the 
hundred taels Liu An could marry another wife. But 
we imagine that no father would consent to let his 
daughter wed him. Why? For fear that he would 
again invite guests to a feast of wild game!]} 


Translated by O’Gorman ANDERSON. 





THE DRAMA 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 
TE year is the tercentenary of the death of 





Fletcher. The newly founded courageous- 


Renaissance Theatre are going to honour his 
death and their birth by reviving three of his plays, 
beginning with the “ Maid’s Tragedy ’’ (with Miss Edith 
Evans as Evadne), which is to be produced at the New 
Scala on the evening of Sunday, May 17th, and on the 
following afternoon. On Monday tickets can be bought 
at the box office in the ordinary way. 

In seeking to revive interest in Fletcher, the Renais- 
sance Theatre pledge themselves to an arduous task. 
During the eighteenth century, indeed, Beaumont and 


Fletcher were, with Massinger, the only contemporaries 
of Shakespeare to be more or less on a gold basis. But 
during the nineteenth century, when Elizabethan drama 
as a whole experienced almost excessive inflation, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's own private currency steadily 
slumped. Lamb began the movement with his 
“ Extracts,’ one of his avowed objects being to turn 
the scale against them. The tone of Coleridge was 
uniformly disagreeable, and since then it has gone from 
bad to worse with “the Great Twin Brethren.’’ The 
final blow was dealt by Rupert Brooke, when he com- 
pared Webster to a great granite rock jutting out into 
a sea of saccharine. 

It is certainly not difficult to pile up a case against 
Beaumont and Fletcher. As Coleridge says, their plays 
are not unities, but great aggregations. Their psycho- 
logy is often childish. They are sentimental, superficial, 
abominably shallow. All this is obvious, but the case for 
them is very strong. Their plays come as a relaxation. 
They are friendly clearings in the Californian forest of 
the Elizabethan drama. After we have broken our skulls 
against Webster and Chapman and Fulke Greville, they 
beckon to us with smiling hospitality. Their very super- 
ficiality makes them easy to read and enjoy. They are 
full of invention and variety. They have their tragic 
manner, their comic manner, their romantic manner, 
and vary them with dazzling cleverness. Nobody knew 
better than Beaumont and Fletcher the tricks of their 
trade. In fact, their talents were greater than their 
spiritual force. They purveyed the commercial drama 
for the Elizabethan public and purveyed it extremely 
well. 

But they did more than this. They were very 
natural, and great civilizers of our English tongue, 
bridging the gulf between the language of blank verse 
and that of ordinary speech. Sometimes, again, a hard, 
clean image will be woven into this loose natural 
diction :— 

‘* PHILASTER : ... but digged myself a cave... . 

And then had taken me some mountain girl, 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strewed my bed 
With reeds and leaves, and with the skin of beasts, 
Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue... . 

Swinburne has acutely observed, apropos of ‘‘ The Little 

French Lawyer,’’ that Beaumont and Fletcher lead on 

the English drama towards the Comedy of Manners. 

Their real gift was certainly comic, and occasionally 

they strike out a phrase which, in its cadence, we should 

look for in the Restoration Drama:— 

“Mrcra: Oh, these strangers, I do affect them 
strangely. They do the rarest home things and please 
the fullest. As I live, I could love all the nation over 
and over for his sake.” 

Such were the sort of technical reasons which made 
Dryden feel for Beaumont and Fletcher an admiration 
which seems to us excessive. The naturalness of their 
language made them the true parents of what came 
after; and in a sense Dryden was right when he says 
‘‘ they came nearer to perfection (than Shakespeare in 
the rules of comedy), yet by carelessness made many 
faults.”’ Then he quite rightly insists on one advantage 
they had over Shakespeare: ‘‘ They understood and 
imitated the conversation of gentlemen much better, 
whose wild debaucheries and quickness of wit in repar- 
tees no poet before them could imitate as they have 
done.”’ 

Few people nowadays would go as far as Dryden 
when he continues: ‘‘ I am apt to believe the English 
language in them arrived at its highest perfection. 
What words have since been taken are rather superfluous 
than ornamental.’’ Yet the Renaissance are right in 
trying to do something for Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Though second-raters, they are at present too much ugly 
ducklings in the Elizabethan swannery. For they did 
their job magnificently, even if future generations will 
never again re-echo Dryden and say, ‘‘ Their plays are 
now the most pleasant and frequent entertainments of 
the stage.”’ 


Francis Brrrett, 
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FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


UN-UP,”’ by Lula Vollmer, at the Vaudeville 
S Theatre, has been written of in the newspapers 
as though it were a theatrical masterpiece. In 
truth, it is a sufficiently naive, almost puerile, play, 
chiefly interesting for the information it gives us about 
the inhabitants of the mountains of Carolina, most of 
whom cannot read or write, and who went to the war 
without having heard of France, Germany, or Europe, 
and thinking they were still fighting against the Yankees. 
But the enthusiasm of the critics is explicable. 
“Sun-Up’’ may not be a work of genius, but the pro- 
duction and general] run of acting were better than any- 
thing we usually see on the London stage. Miss Lucille 
La Verne has reaped golden praise for her performance 
as Widow Cagle. Excellent as she was in the most spec- 
tacular réle of the play, she was in truth no better than 
her ‘‘ supports.’’ In fact, one of the excellences of the 
production was that the play was not acted round a star, 
but everything was based on intelligent “ ensemble ”’ 
acting. This is the first appearance in our midst of an 
“ artistic ’’ American company. If there are many 
troupes in the States like the one at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, life even in America must have its compensa- 
tions. Everyone who cares about the stage should go 
to the Vaudeville at once. 


The Phenix Society’s revival of Otway’s ‘‘ The 

han ’’ was a great improvement on their recent 
efforts. It was, in fact, one of the very best performances 
they have given us. Some of the especial delight was 
no doubt due to the excellence of the play, coupled with 
the undeserved obscurity of the author, whose unflagging 
verve was probably unsuspected by four-fifths of the 
audience. In truth, Otway was the most gifted tragic 
writer of his generation, as well as a splendid writer of 
comedy, whose early death -is one of the tragedies of 
English literature. The play was taken with a praise- 
worthy speed often lacking in Pheenix Society perform- 
ances. With short, unimportant cuts, the play was over 
in two hours and a half. What a relief it was, too, to 
hear the lines bellowed out with understanding and 
enjoyment! The Society art also to be congratulated on 
their new actors. All the men played well; though a 
special word of praise must be given to the Castalio of 
Mr. Gielgud (who has come on a great deal lately), to 
the Polydore of Mr. Hewitt, and to the Chamont of Mr. 
Burbidge. Miss Litvin played the difficult part of 
Monimia with dignity and sweetness. The house received 
“‘ The Orphan ’’ with marked approval. 


A fine collection of Chinese objects is to be seen at 
the galleries of Messrs. Sparks, 37, Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. It consists chiefly of early pottery 
and porcelain and carved jade, some of which is 
esthetically interesting, some interesting only from the 
point of view of the collector. To this latter class belongs 
a very rare large Buddhist vase of the Sung period, in 
perfect condition and probably unique and very valu- 
able, but in itself quite ugly. Some of the carved jades 
are charming, especially a small bird in a lovely colour 
of whitish, long-buried jade, of very delicate workman- 
ship. There are three really beautiful pieces of sculpture, 
a curious carved stone head of the Ch’in Dynasty, a fine 
head of a horse in greyish terra cotta of the third century 
A.D., and loveliest of all, also of the third century, a tall 
figure in terra cotta partly covered with whitish gesso; 
the simple, harmonious lines of the head and of the 
drapery of the long sleeves and spreading skirt make it 
a thing of very great beauty. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :-— 


Saturday, May 16. The English Singers, at 3.15, at 
f£olian Hall. 
Spencer Dyke and Harold Craxton, at 3, at Wig- 
more Hall. 


Monday, May 18. “ The Right Age to Marry,’’ at For- 
tune Theatre. 





Monday, May 18. Grand Opera Season begins, Covent 
Garden. 

Exhibition, “Russia of To-day in Posters and 
Books,’’ at 65, Belgrave Road, 8.W.1. 

Tuesday, May 19. Sir Charles Russell and Mr. Edward 
Shanks on “ Did Boswell make Johnson? ’’ at 5.30, 
at London School of Economics. 

Wednesday, May 20. G. Bertram, Pianoforte Recital, 
at 3, at Aolian Hall. 

British Women’s Symphony Concert, at 8, at 
Queen’s Hall. 

Thursday, May 21. Marya Freund, Song Recital, at 
5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 

Friday, May 22. Prof. G. Elliot Smith on “ The Taungs 
Skull—Missing Links,’ at 5.30, at University 
College. 

Omicron. 





LABOUR-IN-VAIN 


SNELL moans the East-wind, 
Chill drizzles the rain, 
Round the lone steading 
Of Labour-in-vain. 


Blind are the windows 
With never a pane, 

And reekless the chimneys 
Of Labour-in-vain. 


Byres empty of cattle, 
Barns empty of grain, 

And naked the rooftree 
Of Labour-in-vain. 


Yet gaunt, peaked, and sallow 
As moons on the, wane, 

The ghosts of old tenants 
Haunt Labour-in-vain, 


And shriller than peesweeps 
Their voices complain, 
And greet for the ruin 
Of Labour-in-vain. 


“* Though life was one heartbreak 
Of trouble and pain, 
Would we were still living 
At Labour-in-vain ; 


‘* Though life was a struggle, 
The stress and the strain 
Knitted our heartstrings 
To Labour-in-vain. 


‘We tilled the sour acres 
And sowed the scant grain, 
And hoped for a harvest, 
At Labour-in-vain ; 


** And beaten and broken 
In body and brain 
We breathed our last sadly 
At Labour-in-vain. 


“In death there is nothing 
To lose or to gain, 
While at least hope was left us 
At Labour-in-vain.’’ 


Snell moans the East-wind, 
Chill drizzles the rain, 

Round the lone steading 
Of Labour-in-vain ; 


And shriller than peesweeps 
Their voices complain, 
And greet for the ruin 
Of Lahour-in-vain. 


WIitrrw Grissox 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


MR. BELLOC 


it is not possible to separate the two in his 

case), has been a curious one. He began as one 
of the most brilliant of Oxford and Balliol coruscations. 
By the age of thirty-two he had already written one 
book, “The Path to Rome,’’ which was not only of 
great promise but was a great success. He had wit, 
humour, knowledge, the gift of words, an immense 
vitality. In 1906, when he was thirty-six years old, 
he entered Parliament, and then something happened 
to him ; his talents ceased to blossom, or rather, instead 
of the flowers blossoming alive, they became petrified in 
wax. The wit, humour, brilliance are still there, but 
they are dead and dusty. I remember reading ‘‘ The 
Path to Rome’’ many years ago and enjoying it, despite 
its faults, because it was written with such gusto and 
freedom. Now I have just read “The Cruise of the 
‘Nona’’’ (Constable, 15s.), of which tue framework is 
Mr. Belloc’s cruisings in his boat, the ‘‘ Nona,’’ but the 
substance is Mr. Belloc’s reflections on life. Mr. Belloc 
is too good and too skilled a journalist not to be able to 
write still with an appearance of gusto, but .he book 
itself leaves one with a bitter, dusty, gritty taste in 
the mouth. 


M. R. BELLOC’S career, political and literary (for 


* * * 


The psychology of Mr. Belloc is an interesting study. 
The impression which this book leaves on one is that it 
is written by a man with a grievance. He is one of 
those Roman Catholics who is always throwing his 
“ Christianity ’’ in your face, and yet seems to have 
a profound contempt for the actual teaching of Jesus 
Christ. For instance, “he that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her,’’ but Mr. Belloc 
carries stone-throwing and uncharitableness to a pitch 
that is almost pathological. A man has to have been dead 
a very long time before Mr. Belloc has a good word 
for him, and even among the dead only those get a meed 
of praise who can be used in some way as sticks to beat 
Mr. Belloc’s living enemies. In the whole of this book 
there are only, I think, two living people who get a 
word of praise; one of them is Mussolini, but then, as 
Mr. Belloc tells us, Mussolini has taken as one of his 
‘‘ first principles the restoration of the crucifix to the 
schools, and insisted upon the official world hearing 
Mass.’’ On the other hand, Mr. Belloc is continually 
abusing, condemning, delivering judgment against other 
people (see Matthew vii. 1-5). Politicians, Germans, 
lawyers, scientists, Jews, historians, dons, capitalists, 
Labour leaders, writers—they are all of them corrupt, 
liars, swindlers, bullies, and thieves, and verily there 
is only one righteous man in the city, and his name is 
Hilaire Belloc. There is, of course, a great deal ef truth 
in what Mr. Belloc has to say against modern political 
and other conditions, but he spoils his case by per- 
petually nagging, and still more by making it uncon- 
sciously a case of personal grievance. It may be that 
his failure as a politician untonsciously embittered him, 
and that it is this feeling of “ the man with a personal 
grievance ’’ pervading his writings which makes them, 
for al] their apparent high spirits, so dusty and dreary. 

* * * 

Another reason why the flowers of Mr. Belloc’s 
youthful talents withered is, I believe, to be found in 
his attitude towards truth. Truth is nothing to him, 
or perhaps his dislikes and grievances so obsess him that 
he now no longer realizes the meaning or possibility of 
objective truth. This is not very important when he is 





merely accusing people whom he dislikes of being hum- 
bugs and swindlers, though it becomes a little wearisome 
to be told that ‘‘outside the Catholic world . . . it is 
an approved idea that a lawyer may do his utmost to 
have an innocent man condemned, if only he be paid 
highly enough,” that trade union leaders are corrupt 
and sell themselves to the masters, and that the motives 
of all men, other than Mr. Belloc and a few Catholic 
priests, are uniformly mean. But Mr. Belloc is himself 
not content to keep to this plane of personal animosity, 
of ascribing motives, and of a catholic uncharitabie- 
ness ; half his book is oceupied with lectures on subjects 
like religion, history, and science in which—in my 
opinion—it is essential that the lecturer should be able 
to be occasionally impersonal and should have at least 
a glimmer of the meaning of truth. Mr. Belloc simply 
has not got the vestige of any such glimmer. Science, 
as he says, is to him ‘‘a mysterious untested authority 
dressed up in Print, violent in affirmation, ceaselessly 
contradicting itself, empty of thought.’’ I suppose that 
there are people who find that kind of sentence amusing 
and illuminating when they read it in a weekly journal, 
but I cannot believe that there can be many who like 
it repeated, with variations of form and subject, by the 
same author through a book of 347 pages, and in every 
book which he has published for the last twenty years. 
But the important point is that an author who goes on 
writing that kind of rubbish for twenty years, even when 
he has the brilliant talents with which Mr. Belloc 
started, no longer at the end of it has any conception 
of the difference between what is true and what is false. 
Mr. Belloc, for instance, has now got to the stage at 
which he seems to think that ‘‘ it may be true ’’ is 
equivalent to ‘‘ it is true,’’ provided that you want 
it to be true or that your great-great-grandmother, not 
being a Jew, Protestant, atheist, or scientist, believed 
it to be true. 
* * * 

It is extraordinary that a man like Mr. Belloc, who 
is always abusing other people for believing in quackery 
and Mumbo-Jumbo, should himself be one of the chief 
quacks and Mumbo-Jumboists of what he calls ‘‘ this 
our time.’’ Or perhaps it is not extraordinary, for 
there is nothing like the bitterness of domestic quarrels. 
But it is amusing to see him, after spending pages in 
sticking pins into scientists and Protestants for believ- 
ing in quackery, suddenly turn round and solemnly dis- 
course about what he calls ‘‘Catholic civilization,’’ the 
most astonishing farrago of history, pseudo-history, 
theology, Mumbo-Jumbo, and personal prejudice that 
any sane man even in a dream has ever mistaken for 
the truth. 

* * . 

There are considerable portions of the book devoted 
to sailing and cruising, and they are much better than 
those which deal with Mr. Belloc’s grievances, though 
he cannot for long forget these even on the sea. Also 
since the days of ‘‘ The Path to Rome ’’ he has developed 
a kind of ‘‘ Wardour Street English,’’ journalistic tricks 
and perversions of natural language which are apparently 
supposed to be impressive, but which simply set my 
teeth on edge. For instance, why should a man say: 
“‘ There did we put out our warping ropes,’’ and “‘ so 
went I northward,’’ instead of ‘‘ we put out our warp- 
ing ropes there ’’ and ‘‘ so I went northward,’ unless 
he has some false notion of ‘‘ fine writing ’’ at the back 
of his mind? 

LzonaRD WOOLF. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PERFECT MILITARIST 


Politische Dokumente von A. von Tirpitz.—Der Aufbau 
der Deutschen Weltmacht. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. 
Cotta.) 

From the time when the term “ militarism ” was adopted as 

an anti-German slogan it has ceased to have any precise 

meaning. There is, however, an attitude towards inter- 
national politics, common and dominant not only in Germany 
but in other countries, which may be vsefully christened by 
that name. Like most human theories it is a product of false 
reasoning upon perverse desires. It assumes that the main 
object of States is to increase their power and their terri- 
tory by war. This can only be done at the cost of other 
States. Either, therefore, some one State must be so strong 
that the others will let it take what it wants, or all States 
must fight, except those too weak to count These, sooner or 
later, will be absorbed in one of their big neighbours. To be 
armed is thus the essence of the State, and an anarchy of 
armed States is the necessary form of the political world ; 
unless, indeed, some one of them should obtain a safe 
hegemony. The militarist will often say, and perhaps some- 
times believe, that he would prefer peace. But since this 
preferable state is unattainable, it is his duty to make war 

inevitable by preparing for it. On this view, the people of a 

State are mere instruments to its power; and the best they 

can hope is to be murdered and tortured by millions every 

twenty or fifty years in order that the State may be strong. 

From this point of view the theory is a mysticism; for it 

sacrifices to an unintelligible abstraction all real goods. 

Of this theory Herr von Tirpitz is a very perfect 
exponent. His business was to create a German navy ; his 
obstacle, the British navy ; and his problem, as he saw it, 
to get his fleet safely beyond the point at which the British 
could think it safe to attack and destroy it. For until that 
point was passed the British might always declare a “ pre- 
ventive ” war, vr even make an assault without declaring war 
at all, as they did upon the Danish fleet in 1807 ; a precedent 
urged for our imitation in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” in 1904, and 
apparently recommended by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1905. These crude methods the British Government did 
not, in fact, contemplate. But the policy of von Tirpitz, 
warmly backed by the Kaiser, drove them into the Entente, 
the “ Einkreisung,” and ultimately the Great War. 

Von Tirpitz, of course, does not admit that he was 
responsible for this result. He had the odd view that the 
only way to make the British reasonable was to frighten 
them; and that, once the German navy was big enough, 
they would toe the line. But the British have their militarists 
too, of a more breezy type than the German; and Sir John 
Fisher’s reply to the German threat was the simple words: 
‘No one votes more for the Sermon on the Mount than I do, 
but I say to a blithering fool, Begone!” In more stately 
language Mr. Churchill writes: ‘“ With evory rivet that von 
Tirpitz drove into his ships of war he united British opinion 
throughout wide circles of the most powerful people, in every 
walk of life and in every part of the Empire.” 

The book before us gives a number of very interesting 
documents on this aspect of Anglo-German relations. It so 
happens that the period of von Tirpitz’s activity corresponds 
to that of the most would-be pacific Government England has 
ever had; and from 1906 onward that Government hardly 
ceased from the attempt to come to some agreement with 
Germany about her navy. The difficulty was that the British 
were also bound, under the conditions of the armed anarchy, 
to maintain a fleet much stronger than the German. The 
Germans did not deny this; but either they were unwilling 
to fix the ratio, or they wanted to fix it at a point more 
favourable to themselves than the British would accept. At 
last, in 1913, the standard of sixteen to ten was agreed to; 
but by that time the long friction had done its work. 

Almost immediately upon the advent of the Liberals 
to power, Lord Haldane paid his first visit to Berlin. His 
primary business was with the army; but he also discussed 
the naval question. ‘‘ Some day,” he said, “ there might be 
rivalry ’’; but added that “he thought we might assume 
that, if it happened, it would not be for many years.” This 
view seems hardly to be borne out by the facts. For in 1904 
Lord Roberts was stumping the country for conscription ; 





and in 1906 the “ Dreadnought ’’ was designed—with the 
immediate result that it was imitated in all countries, and 
particularly in Germany. ‘The cost of navies was thus 
increased all round, without any alteration in their relative 
efficiency ; and von Tirpitz cites British Ministers as express- 
ing their regret at this useless extravagance. Mr. LloydGeorge, 
for instance, is reported as saying, very sensibly, that “ the 
introduction of the Dreadnought had been a great mistake of 
the English,” and as promising that, if we could come to an 
agreement with Germany, there should be no such develop- 
ments in the future. 

The Government, then captained by Campbell-Banner- 
man, abstained in 1907 and 1908 from increasing their naval 
estimates. But that was the most they could do. In 1909 
the famous panic was engineered. Germany, responsible 
people said, would have nine Dreadnoughts by March, 1911, 
and thirteen, perhaps even seventeen, by March, 1912. 
These prophecies proved to be false, and the contrary state- 
ments of the Germans to be true. Von Tirpitz quotes Sir 
John Fisher as saying to the German naval attaché that “ he 
had need of a navy scare to get his estimates through Parlia- 
ment”; also that “ Mr. Asquith needed a little naval scare 
to make sure of the Radicals of his party.” In his memoirs 
Lord Fisher comments on this, in his breezy way: “ You lie, 
sir, and you know it.” Von Tirpitz, more German and less 
colloquial, retorts that “ Wore he to attempt a rejoinder in 
the same style he would go too far into the Homeric 
manner.” The honours of vituperation remain with the 
British Admiral. Where those of truth or falsehood rest we 
do not venture to pronounce. 

The introduction of the enormous estimates of 1909 
seemed, presumably, to the British to open new prospects of 
« naval agreement. At any rate in that year there were 
further discussions. Of these we already know a good deal 
through Huldermann’s life of Ballin and the diaries of 
Kiderlen-Waechter. They proceeded much on the same lines 
as those of 1912, and resulted in the same deadlock. The 
Kaiser and his Admiral were deterinined to carry through 
their naval law; for it was part of von Tirpitz’s position 
that, though he would in the end agree to a proportion, itmust 
be only after such a strength of building had been reached 
that the British could not, if they would, exceed the ratio. 
For militarists are realists, and do not trust to any mere 
agreement. The mutual suspicion by now was proceeding 
merrily, and reports, cited in the book before us, show, what 
we should be able to infer without them, that on both sides of 
the sea the ordinary man was expecting that at any moment 
a war of aggression might be let loose against him. 

The next attempt at an agreement was that of 1912, when 
Lord Haldane made his second official visit to Germany. Of 
these discussions we have many accounts, including Lord 
Haldane’s own. But von Tirpitz is able to add some interest- 
ing details. He agreed, as we know, to “ sacrifice” one ship, 
and this concession appears to astonish him by its mag- 
nanimity. It was rendered vain, however, by the British 
Admiralty’s report on the new German law. They found 
it to be full of menace; not because of the new ships pro- 
posed, but because of the enormous increase in personnel. To 
von Tirpitz and his master the British appeared to have gone 
back on their pledged word, and the Kaiser, in one of his 
bursts of passion, sent to his Ambassador in London a mes- 
sage which, if delivered, would have been very like a declara- 
tion of war. Perhaps it was not delivered; perhaps the 
British wisely ignored it. But the German Chancellor, when 
he heard of it, offered his resignation. Shortly after von 
Tirpitz offered his, because of disagreements with the Chan- 
cellor; and the Kaiser, as so often, had to soothe his 
chiefs and abandon his own way. 

Political agreement failed no less than naval. The 
failure was due, at bottom, to the impossibility of defining 
terms like “aggression” or “ unprovoked ’’ attack, and to 
the fact that, while the Germans wanted us to agree to 
neutrality in a Franco-German war, we were unable to do 
so, owing to our entanglements with France. There is 
evidence indeed that the coup de grace to the negotiations 
was given by M. Poincaré, who said that any such arrange- 
ment would mean the end of the Entente. But the Entente 
itself, as we know, was the result of German shipbuilding ; 
so that everything comes back to that design for which von 
Tirpitz and the Kaiser are responsible, but for which no one 
who ‘believes in preparation for war can reasonably blame 
them. Von Tirpitz was an honest man pursuing a fatal 
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policy; but it is the policy which all States have always 
pursued. 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing revealed in this 
book (it is new, at any rate, to the present writer) is a 
proposal by the Kaiser, made in a letter to King George, of 
March 18th, 1912, that, since the political agreement with 
England had failed, there should be substituted an offensive 
and defensive alliance between those two States and France, 
“open to the other Powers to enter ad libitum.” One rubs 
one’s eyes and asks whether we are dealing with the year 1925 
or 1912. Was the Kaiser serious? Was he bluffing? Did 
he want to put England in the wrong? These questions 
cannot be discussed here. But there lies the proposal, in 
black and white; and the measure of its audacity is that of 
its common sense, It assumes that States are reasonable 
bodies ; hence its paradoxical effect. Is it less paradoxical 
now than it was then? Perhaps so, since now it is sponsored 
by Mr. Chamberlain. 

And here we must take farewell of this impenitent mili- 
tarist. To him it is clear that he was right before the war, 
right during it, and right after it. What was wrong, was 
the Chancellor and the politicians. Quem deus vult perdere 
prius dementat, and from the point of view of sanity, all 
militarists are mad. But the madness is endemic and almost 
universal. In taking leave of von Tirpitz we take off our hat 
to a chief architect of ruin, but one who, nevertheless (or 
shall we say therefore ?), was a genuine, honest, and thorough- 
going patriot. 

G. Lowes DICKINSON. 


GIPSY OR GOVERNESS? 


Places and Persons. By Marcot AsQquitH, (Thornton 
Butterworth, 21s.) 


TnHere can be no doubt that the same fate awaits Mrs. 
Asquith (if we may still use the familiar name) that has 
already befallen so many of her sisters in the past. Every 
age boasts a few of these dominating figures, like Madame 
du Deffand, the Duchess of Devonshire, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, who survive not in their works but perhaps more 
immortally in their charm, their wit, or in some strange 
combination of opposite qualities which fascinates us against 
our expectation and out of all proportion to our sense of 
fitness. That Mrs. Asquith’s reign was long and her empire 
vast is indisputable. Open any memoir of Victorian 
worthies, the lives of Tennyson, Jowett, Gladstone, 
Symonds; by all these men Mrs. Asquith was lectured, 
praised, blamed, and petted. Open any volume of social 
reminiscence ; there is Mrs. Asquith again, brilliant, out- 
rageous, adored. To all these people she meant something 
vital, individual ; she was unlike anybody else in the world. 
Nor are we, though of a later generation and kept at arm’s 
length by the printed page, impervious to the vibration of 
this extraordinary personality. As we turn the pages of her 
latest book we find ourselves at the old game of trying to 
determine of what parts this composite power is composed. 

“A mixture of city clerk or post office woman and a 
wandering circus girl”—that is her own contribution to 
the problem. With a gipsy’s love of the open air and 
bright colours and “ making love in the sun,” she has a 
stringent business woman’s dislike of dirt, discomfort, and 
unpunctuality. There is truth in this, for Mrs. Asquith 
is singularly truthful, but one word could with advantage 
be changed ; Mrs. Asquith has more of the governess in her 
than of the clerk. As we hear her scolding and praising and 
laying down the law, we feel that we are all once more in 
the nursery and Mrs. Asquith is sending some into the 
corner, giving others marks for good behaviour, and holding 
forth, with all the conviction and asperity of a governess 
whose schoolroom is her world, upon the sins of greed, untidi- 
ness, upsetting the inkpot, and being late for prayers. Here 
is a lecture upon “If Winter Comes”: “If we cared 
enough . . . we all have it in us to develop some of Sabre’s 
qualities, but we must be equally independent of public 
opinion, equally tolerant, and, above all, equally selfless and 
loving.” Or here are a few maxims to be written out five 
hundred times between tea and bedtime: “ To stick to an 
opinion is the privilege of fools....To pursue war 
after conquest is to invite contempt... . There are 
many signs of the Cross, could we but see them.” It is 


with a start that we remember that these are not 
schoolroom commonplaces, but the opinions and reflections 
of a woman who has seen as much of the world and known 
as much of mankind as any woman of her time. But the 
governess, we must remember, is mixed with the gipsy. One 
may change the quality of a glass of cold water completely 
by dropping into it one small white pellet. Drop a tabloid 
of gipsy into a pint of governess and the result is the most 
exhilarating of potions. Great men drink and are intoxi- 
cated, though it is probable that if Jowett had had a lesson 
in Plato, or Gladstone in politics, or Tennyson in poetry 
from the governess pure and simple, he would have crushed 
his hat over his eyes and fled in the opposite direction. But 
when the governess rode like a bird, dressed like an angel, 
and had the courage of a hero, the shallowness of her 
philosophy and the crudity of her criticism could be forgiven. 
Vitality of the utmost elasticity and toughness Mrs. 
Asquith undoubtedly possesses. And if she has the defects 
of that quality—its impatience, its self-assurance, its 
inability to stop and think, so that of all the characters she 
has described there is none that is known to us intimately— 
she has too its courage, its recklessness, its ecstasy in the 
mere fact of living, which is infectious even in print. “I 
think you have more social courage than anyone I ever saw 
in my life,’’ said her mother. And indeed it needed some- 
thing more than courage to be Miss Margot Tennant in the 
year 1891—to dance with her castanets on the deck of a 
Nile steamer ; to gallop over the desert with her skirt pinned 
up, but “showing more ankle than the safety pin had 
guaranteed ”’ ; to have tea with Lord Athlumney in his room ; 
to let Major Lewis kiss your hand and say ‘“‘ I was the most 
wonderful person he had ever met—gay, kind and true, and 
a delight to be with” ; to have a mind of your own on art, 
religion, politics; to correspond with Mr. Asquith, Oscar 
Wilde, Mr. Rodd, Mr. Algernon West; to be bitingly frank 
about your parents and yet remain on the best of terms with 
them ; to burst into the most sacred enclosures of English 
society with a nose that “ will always be more of a limb than 
a feature’’ and no ancestors to speak of; to be, in short, 
as much of a pioneer of woman’s freedom as any education- 
ist or suffragist, and with it all to enjoy life to the core. 
Trreticent to a degree which makes her irreticence sublime, 
childishly convinced that ithe world is interested in all the 
sayings and doings of her aunts and grandchildren, marching 
indomitably up to St. Peter’s, or Michael Angelo, or Mr. 
Hutchinson, and delivering her verdict, pugnacious, un- 
daunted, irrepressible, Mrs. Asquith remains, indeed, as she 
says of the Tennants, of “a race apart.” But the last word is 
with the gipsies and not with the governesses : ‘“ They said I 
would always be young enough to make love and inspire it, 
and that I was unmercenary and of a kindly disposition.” 


KING CONSTANTINE 


A King’s Private Letters. Being Letters written by King 
Constantine of Greece to Paola, Princess of Saxe-Weimar, 
during the Years 1912 to 1923. With a Preface by Admiral 
MARK Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. (Nash & Grayson, 10s, 6d.) 


Tus is a disappointing book. About three-quarters of it 
are taken up by letters written during and just before the 
two Balkan Wars—that is, at a time when the character and 
conduct of King Constantine were not matters of European 
importance. Only fifty pages are assigned to the World 
War, the campaign of 1921 in Asia Minor, and the King’s 
Second Exile; and in these chapters the letters are inter- 
spersed with notes and quotations (whether from the hand 
of Princess Paola of Saxe-Weimar or of Admiral Kerr is 
not quite clear), which are designed to vindicate the King’s 
character, but are too fragmentary to be a serious contribu- 
tion to the solution of a not unimportant historical problem. 
There is probably much more to be told about King Constan- 
tine than has yet come to light, and it is also probable, on 
the whole, that fresh light will tell in his favour. A serious 
and interesting study has already been published by Mr. 
G. F. Abbott. It cannot be said that the present book adds 
anything of moment. 

There are, of course, a few things to be gleaned here and 
there. The unfortunate King appears as a commonplace 
but by no means sinister figure. His life as Crown Prince 
was evidently narrow and cramping, and he easily falls a 
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victim to the popular passion of the moment—e.g., to the 
wave of fanatical hatred against the Bulgarians which swept 
through the Greek nation immediately before and during 
the second Balkan War. Perhaps that was one reason why 
for the greater part of the time, from 1912 onwards, he was 
a popular figure, as he undoubtedly was ; and, indeed, to 
be the plain man incarnate seems to be the proper function 
of kings, as well as newspaper kings, in this age. There is 
a flash of wit, however, in the following :— 

‘“* Just imagine what would have happened if I had 
joined the Entente! They would not have sent me troo 
in sufficient numbers as usual, and I alone against the 
Germans, Austrians, and the Bulgarians should have been 
crushed, and people to-day would be exclaiming: ‘ Poor 
King of Greece, but what a hero! ’—because, ser see, they 
console their victims by calling them heroes; but I do not 
aspire to such glory. .. .”’ 

Anrnotp J. ToyNBEE. 


EARLY IRELAND 


History of the Irish State to 1014. By Atice SToPFoRD 
GREEN. (Macmillan. 12s, 6d.) 


Mrs. Green has here given us a history of the Irish people 
from their earliest beginnings to the fatal day on which the 
High King Brian Boru, “ Octavian Augustus of the Gaels,” 
fell at the battle of Clontarf. The purist will certainly 
cavil at the use of the word State for any political community 
of the West in an age which ends in 1014, but what’s in a 
name? Mrs. Green sets it on her title-page like a panache, 
a challenge to those who have been wont in easy and slipshod 
fashion to represent the Irish «s a congeries of wild tribes 
holding land in common, to whom the alien feudalism of a 
later age came as a necessary advance in civilization. As in 
her other books on Irish history, so eloquent and so chal- 
lenging, she writes to exalt Erin the beautiful, rather than to 
haul naked Truth up from the bottom of her well. The 
passion which makes her writing live is the passion of to-day, 
and it is because she is the daughter of an Irish Free State 
that her book is so defiantly called ‘“ the Irish State.” 

There is a story that the great Finn once met a fairy 
woman who offered to take him with her to the Country of 
the Young; “ We give you our thanks for that,” said Finn, 
“ but we would not give up our own country if you had the 
whole of the world belonging to you, and the Country of the 
Young along with it.” It is this spirit which makes all Mrs. 
Green’s books such extraordinarily good reading; and it 
gives a sort of glow to the words in which she here unravels 
an often complicated tale. But let there be no mistake about 
it: this is the most solid and important piece of historical 
research which Mrs. Green has yet produced, and the coldest 
dry-as-dust historian will find fault only here and there and 
in detail with a book which proves that it is possible to be 
well documented and judicious as well as eloquent and in 
love. There is as yet no England playing the villain of the 
piece, and this book is as indubitably history as her other 
books were sometimes no less indubitably propaganda. 
Erin and Truth have lain down together. 

The most original and valuable chapters in the book are 
those which describe the social ranks and the legal code 
which prevailed in Early Ireland. Here Mrs. Green does a 
great service by popularizing the work done by that fine 
scholar Professor Eoin MacNeill on Irish history, and more 
particularly his work on the extraordinarily interesting and 
important law tracts, which date from as early as the seventh 
century. Professor MacNeill himself contributes a number 
of notes and passages to Mrs, Green’s book, and she has 
throughout relied on his printed and unprinted material. 
The point which emerges clearly from her analysis of the 
evidence provided by these law tracts is that Ireland, 
politically divided into many tuatha, or kingdoms, was socially 
and legally a unity. “ At a time when Wales had four codes, 
and Britain as many laws as it had kingdoms, in Ireland the 
kingdoms were many, but they were all united in obedience 
to a common law.” The ‘essential unity was secured by 
developing an elaborate system of social grades and classes, 
defined by their special legal obligations and penalties in the 
courts, each man having a legal “honour price’’ according 
to his wealth. The method was drawn from very early 
tradition, and evolved by the jurists, and the law was 
administered in a hierarchy of courts, carefully described by 


Mrs. Green. The pages in which she sets out the different 
social grades and the distinguishing characteristics of each 
are of the greatest interest, for the enumeration of the hold- 
ing, house, livestosk, implements, food, and clothes proper 
to each class gives us a detailed picture of a rural community 
which is almost without rival for so early a period. It has 
the detail and realism of some early Dutch genre picture. 

After the chapters which deal with the evidence of the 
law tracts, the most interesting pages of the book are devoted 
to the development of industry. There is a striking descrip- 
tion of the growth of the monasteries and the towns which 
sprang up round them, so that “ the old royal encampments 
were eclipsed by the new monastic establishments.” St. 
Oengus commemorated the change about 800 4.p., not without 
sorrow for the pagan glories whieh had passed away. “ Tara’s 
mighty burgh perished at the death of her princes: with a 
multitude of venerable champions the great Height of 
Machae (Armagh) abides. Right valiant Loeguire’s pride 
has been quenched—great the anguish; Patrick’s name, 
splendid, famous, this is on the increase. Raith Cruachan, 
it has vanished with Ailill, offspring of victory: fair the 
sovranty over princes that there is in the monastery of Clon- 
macnois. Emain’s burgh it hath vanished, save that its 
stones remain: the Rome of the Western world is multi- 
tudinous Glendalough.” There is another charming poem 
in which a dead warrior recounts his treasures, spears and 
shield, candlestick and cups, rings, bracelets, pins, and 
draught-board (“as thou carefully searchest for it, thou 
should’st not speak much: earth never covered anything 
so marvellous as it is ’’). 

This is a book to be read by all who are interested in 
the history of Ireland and in the civilization of the so-called 
“ Dark Ages.” 

EILzren Power. 


POETRY WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


Youth and Maidenhood: a Book of English Verse. 
Chosen by L. 8. Woop. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

An Eton Poetry Book. Edited by Cyrin ALINGTON and 
GEORGE LYTTELTON. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse, Edited by Lennox 
ROBINSON. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Ballads: a Selection. Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d,) 

Welsh Poems of the Twentieth Century in English Verse. 


Translated and Edited by H. I. and C. C. BELL. 
(Simpkin & Marshall. 5s.) 
A Somerset Anthology of Modern Verse. Edited by 


S. FowLER WRIGHT. (Merton Press. 3s, 6d.) 


It is reported that a reviewer, whose opinions had proved 
unacceptable, was recently assaulted and knocked down in 
the street by one of the more virile of our younger poets. 
The incident, even if it be apocryphal, symbolizes the too 
prevalent spirit of violence and animosity m which poetry 
is discussed to-day. It is one of the perpetual ironies of life 
that religion, which should knit men together, has always 
been one of the most prolific causes of strife ; and, in our own 
time at least, a similar antagonism is observable among 
practitioners, critics, and patrons of the poetic art. This 
quarrelsomeness arises when the form becomes a matter of 
greater concern than the spirit. Poetry, like religion, is, 
in its essence, a thing so simple, indeed, that only those who 
retain the child-like mind can avoid the danger of mistaking 
the science of poetry or religion for poetry or religion itself. 
The so-called wars of religion were, after all, mere wars of 
theology—a very different thing. Theology bears no more 
necessary relation to religion than a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of mastication does to the enjoyment of a meal. The 
processes of mastication are a legitimate matter for curiosity 
and investigation. But a constant preoccupation with them 
is the surest way to dyspepsia. Incalculable evil has been 
wrought in the world because men have yielded their judg- 
ment to the pretensions of priests and theologians, who have 
a vested interest in making the simple appear complicated 
and esoteric. And, at the present time, the true appreciation 
of poetry is suffering from the tame submission of average 
intelligent readers to the dictates of this or that extrava- 
gantly partizan ‘‘ school” of criticism. Bewildered by the 
warfare of the cliques, the common reader (as if he, too, feared 
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Daily Telegraph. 
‘Mrs, Langtry . . 
entertaining book.’”—Daily Mail. 


the centre of their social pageantry... 


Ist edition exhausted immediately. 


*‘ Mrs, Langtry has written an extremely interesting book about a 
very extraordinary career.’’—S. Times. 


The Days I Knew 
» Lituie LANGTRY 


(Lady de Bathe) 


““ They were splendid days, and these are the memories, always interesting and kindly, of one who moved in 
the choice assortment of reminiscences that adorn this book.’.— 
‘One of the best books of reminiscences of recent years. . 
. provides here a wealth of good stories and interesting recollections . . 


‘ Really intriguing.”—Morning Post, “ 
2nd edition printing. 


H utc h 171 SO7Tl ¢ important new novels at 716 net each 


(Handsome illus. volume, 24s. net.) 








. delightful.”—Dazly News. 
. hers is a most 
Enchanting.”—Zvening Standard. 





THE GATES of MORNING 
by H. de Vere Stacpoole— 


“One of Mr. Stacpoole’s most charming 
creations.”—Daily Graphic. “Its fascination 
is great. . . . Very ingeniously spun.’— 
Morning Post 


THE RECTOR OF WYCK 
’y May Sinclair [(2%:) 


“A most finished work of art.”—S. Times. 


“It is perfectly done.”"—Times. “ Delightful 
in its reticence.”—Daily Telegraph. 





ALLEN AD AjiiR 
ty Jane Mander-— 


“ Admirably done.”—Times. ‘As new... 
as it is attractive.’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE WHITE SAHIB 
ty Helen M. Fairle 


A fresh and intriguing story of Anglo-Indian 
life by the author of “A Heritage of Dust.” 


CRIMINAL YARNS 
4 T. C. Bridges 


“Draws upon the dramatic, the unexpected 
and the unusual.”—Times. 


Tt as FP Y.S.F 
y EF. Charles Vivian 


280-odd pages of thrills.”—S. Times. 
“Amusing . . . interesting.”—Times. 


THE CANDLESTICK MAKERS 
+y Lucille Borden (2%) 


“Interesting.”—The Times. ‘The story is 
very great.”—Universe. 


THE SECOND ESTABLISHMENT 
6» Dolf Wollarde (2% 


“A grippin —_ .. . Written with a strong 
sense of reality."—Evening Standard. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SUMMER HOUSE 
+y Horace Hutchinson 


“A very successful murder story.”—Times. 
“ Refreshingly unusual.”—Daily News. 


FOR LOVE OF A SINNER 
4y R. G. Anderson- 


a A lovely romance.”—Evening Standard. 
A fine piece of descriptive writing.” — 
Country Life. . 


AS A SHADOW GROWS 
” F. Horace Rose (2%: 


“A tense story ... breathless situations.”— 
Daily Telegraph. “A compelling novel.”— 
Graphic. 


LIFE—AND ERICA (40%...) 
by Gilbert Frankau—— 


SOME MEN & WOMEN (23, 









































u by Sir H. 


THE LUTE GIRL OF RAINYVALE 
ty Zora Cross 


What was the terrible curse on the pair of 
age-old Chinese wases which brought tribula- 
tion in their train? 


QUEEN OF THE DAWN 
Rider Haggard 
‘Never loses its freshness, and never lets the 
story flag.”"—Daily Telegraph, ‘Easy and 
entertaining.” —Observer. 


The THRESHOLD of FEAR 
ty Arthur J. Rees (2% 


“A mystery-monger of an unusual type... 
a weird story.”"—The Sunday Times. 


DOCTOR RICARDO 
ty William Gorrett— 


“ A~ detective story which reads as though it 
really might have happened .. . rich in the 
unexpected.”—Times. 


MAJOR DANE’S GARDEN 
by M. F. Perham—— 


The = of @ woman who made the great 
mistake—and what came of it. 

















A SAHARAN LOVE STORY 
A. L. Vincent 


“ Written with knowledge... . ome in 
plot and counter-plot.”—T.P.’s Weekly. 


THE TREASURE OF AL! MUBARAK 
ty Raymund M. Clark 


“An excellent tale . . . entrancing.”—Times. 


OM (4,.) 8 Talbot Mundy 


“A remarkable story ... thrilling adventures 
. fascinating and amazing.”’—Scotsman. 


THE ACE OF BLADES (3,3) 
+ Charles B. Stilson 


“This swiftly-moving story ... an excellent 
book . .. good entertainment.”—Daily News. 


THE CAROLINIAN (20%...) 
ty Rafael Sabatini— 


OPEN CONFESSION to MAN ‘c™ WOMAN 

















.“‘I cannot remember reading any novel . . 


SOUNDINGS +(4% E400) 
+7 A. Hamilton Gibbs 


The love story of a young girl, bravely out- 
spoken on the problems of to-day, and written 
with sympathy and understanding. 


A VOICE from the DARK 
+y¥ Eden Phillpotts— 


“Eden Phillpotts at the height of his art in 
the detective story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE PASSIONATE TRAIL 
+” Alan Hillgarth 


“Its plot excites, its atmosphere convinces, 
and its episodes thrill.’—Birmingham Post. 


TREVALION 
6y W. E. Norris——— 

















better done than ‘ Trevalion.’’’—Punch. 


THE AUTOCRAT 
+y Pearl Bell 


A fine study of a selfish, pampered woman 
who comes to see her real self. 


DRIFTWOOD 


byBaroness Albert Sadoine 

“A brilliantl written novel.”—Liverpool 

Courier. “ Dramaticall told.”"—Western 
Morning News. 


THE WHISPER ON THE STAIR 
47 Lyon Mearson 


“Very exciting . . . a pleasing flavour of the 
unexpected about it.’—Times. ‘“ Uncanny.” 
—Dundee Courier, 


THE MYSTERY OF THE EVIL EYE 
+” Anthony Wynne (zi. 























“A rattling good detective yarn ... very 
good ... there is = —— is suspense.”— 
unch, 





RED HEELS (3%,) 
ty Margery Lawrence 


“Well written and full of incident ... vivid 
descriptions.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A ROMANCE OF THREE LADIES 
ty. J. G. Sarasin 


“The story is well told, and never pauses 
from beginning to end.”—The Times. 


THE PASSER BY and Other Stories 
ty Ethel M. Dell 
THE VILLA BY THE SEA 




















by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 











ty Marie Corelli (15ti.u.) 


ty IsabelC. Clarke 
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being knocked down in the street) goes in terror of confessing 
his honest preferences in poetry. He owes much of his 
confusion, of course, to his own cowardice. But, at the same 
time, there is need, surely, for a more charitable spirit among 
our contemporary poets and critics. By charity we do not 
mean the lazy, indiscriminate acceptance of everything, good 
or bad. True charity is a positive and creative thing, 
demanding keen and clear-eyed effort. It concentrates on 
essentials, and not on incidentals. To-day we cannot see the 
wood because of the trees. 

These reflections (which, if trite, may bear repetition) 
have been suggested by the rare refreshment of mind that 
has come to the present reviewer through the reading of 
six new anthologies which have not been compiled in order 
to press the self-assertive claims of any exclusive theories 
of esthetics, but offer a catholic selection of poetry, without 
apology or elaborate explanation, for the enjoyment of the 
general reader. Mrs. Wood, who recently gave us an excel- 
lent anthology on childhood, now presents us with a collec- 
tion of the best poetry in the language dealing with the 
period between childhood and early youth. The scope of 
her book may best be suggested by the fact that, while 
poems that treat of the interest of boys and girls in each other 
have been included as representing the very texture 
of the ’teens, love poems in the ordinary sense of the term are 
absent, the line having been drawn “ at the point at which 
that interest changes from being general to bécoming par- 
ticular.” This is new ground for the anthologist, and, 
though a subject anthology must inevitably be uneven, 
the present one is comparatively free from padding and 
never unduly sacrifices literary to merely historical interest. 

While Mrs. Wood has given us a book about youth, 
Mr. Alington and Mr. Lyttelton have produced a book for 
youth. It is designed primarily for use at Eton College, 
and the aim of the editors has been to provide “ poems which 
boys might reasonably be expected to like” in such a way 
as to awaken and encourage their metrical sense. Except 
that it contains a number of poems about Eton itself, the 
volume differs essentially from other recent anthologies for 
school use only in its arrangement, the poems being grouped, 
necessarily roughly, in their various metrical categories. 

“A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse,” though it con- 
tains a large number of translations from the Gaelic and is 
rich in the “ natural magic” of the Celtic twilight, is more 
comprehensive than its title might suggest, since it includes 
many poets of Irish birth—as, for example, Emily Bronté, 
Oliver Goldsmith, and Herbert Trench—whose work reflects 
no characteristically Irish influence. Mr. Sidgwick’s little 
book contains fifty of the best-known ballads, chosen from 
his “ Popular Ballads of the Olden Time,” published in 
four volumes between 1903 and 1912. 

Either the merits of the “ Welsh Poems” have evapo- 
rated largely in process of translation, or Mr. H. I. Bell, 
in his interesting essay on tho history of Welsh poetry, makes 
somewhat excessive claims for them. Mr. Gruffydd’s “ The 
Young to the Old”’ strikes a note of authority and distinc- 
tion, and the rhythm of Mr. Parr Jones’s ‘‘ Homeward” 
will readily find its way into the hearts of all who have 
Welsh blood in their veins. The volume as a whole, how- 
ever, contains little that is not just pleasantly accomplished 
and melodious. Even that level is not maintained by the 
Somerset poets. There are isolated good things in their 
pages, such as Dr, Charles Whitby’s “ On Leaving Limpley 
Stoke.” But no amount of “zider” drinking will inspire 
the natives of a single county to write 116 pages of genuine 
poetry in a single year. 


BOSWELL AT WORK 
Boswell’s Note Book. (Milford. 3s. 6d.) 


Or the many notebooks in which Boswell amassed his 
“ Johnsonian store,’ only one survives, and may be found 
at Buffalo. This is here carefully printed, on alternate pages, 
each entry face to face with the corresponding passage in the 
“Life,” and with every circumstance of bibliographical 
accuracy. The notes cover only four short periods in the 
years 1776 and 1777, and they are interesting enough to make 
us wish that his family had not destroyed the others. But, 
in another way, they show that it is unnecessary to deplore 
their loss. 


That he was not merely an enthusiastic collector, but an 
artist, does not now require proof; but anything that can 
be learned of his methods is valuable, especially a glimpse, 
though a short one, of Boswell himself at work. For this 
little book shows him gradually compiling his notes, at Lich- 
field, in London, at Bath, and at Ashbourne (on the occasion 
when music agitated his frame and made him “ conscious of 
a generous attachment to Dr. Johnson”); while comparison 
with the final results of each, drawn from here and there in 
the “ Life,” gives a hint of the conscious artistry with which 
it was composed. 

His extraordinary diligence is well illustrated ; for the 
conversations and anecdotes which he had recorded with 
minute precision he corrected or enlarged as further informa- 
tion came in his way ; and he took no risks over the accuracy 
of names. When he heard the story of Johnson, as a child, 
turning and beating the schoolmistress who, fearing for his 
blindness, had followed him on his way home, his writing 
shows that at first he had either forgotten or had not been 
told her name, for which he left a blank. This was found 
afterwards, and “ Dame Oliver” was then carefully inserted, 
although his later judgment was to allow her only anonymous 
immortality in the “ Life.” 

The conversations are sometimes amplified, and often 
turned from “ oratio obliqua” in the notebook, to “ recta” 
in the “ Life”; they are generally made more vivid, and, 
as the editor remarks, Boswell did not hesitate to Johnsonize 
his material. At Pembroke they went into the Common- 
room, ‘‘ where, said Dr. Johnson, I used to play at draughts 
with Phil Jones and Fludyer”’ ; in the “ Life” this becomes 
—‘‘ Johnson (after a reverie of meditation): Aye! Here I 
used to play drafts... .” But sometimes he is unneces- 
sarily cautious, as when the “horrid disgust of that state” 
was modified to “‘ such complicated misery’’; and his own 
personal reflections are rodaced to vaguer, more abstract 
terms than those in which they were first recorded. 

His notes were full and were taken promptly on the 
event. Had he been less of an artist, such immediate records 
might have had some quality of life, which would have 
evaporated in the subsequent rehandling of them, and in them 
Johnson might for a moment have seemed to stand nearer 
to us. But nothing of this sort happens. Rearrangement 
and alteration only intensify and throw into higher relief 
the significance of every note. And if all the other volumes 
were similarly compiled and used, it becomes clearer than 
ever that every line of Boswell’s gigantic portrait was drawn 
with conscious intention, and that the result exactly matches 
his ideas. No element of chance contributed to its enormous 
success. 


PATCHWORK 


The Inns of the Middle Ages. 
(Grant Richards. 18s.) 


In these days of social uncertainty over the uses of alcohol 
a book about public-houses is sure to be querulous in tone, 
especially when it is by an American with tendencies to 
exhibitionism in his style. ‘‘ Aspects of Medieval Life in 
Difficulties ” would have been a more exact title, for a great 
part of the book is hardly about inns at all; and when it 
deals with them specifically, every paragraph closes with a 
lament over the vices of the medieval world. It can hardly 
have been as bad as all that, though the author’s attitude 
is at least a relief after anti-Semitic enthusiasm over beer. 
It is difficult to write coherently about a book of this kind. 
It is necessarily a patchwork of quotations, some of great 
amusement and value. The passage on courtly behaviour 
from a medieval book of deportment is charming ; s0 is the 
story of Hroswitha’s Sainte Courtisane; but the book’s 
sole value lies in these. The author gives no picture, apart 
from his quotations, of anything but himself, as he scolds and 
patronizes past times which one doubts if he has ever 
attempted to understand. 

The production of the book is incoherent, like its treat- 
ment. It is costly, well-printed, and well-bound, with a 
pasted slip on the title-page to indicate, possibly, a change 
of publishers. No power on earth can determine what 
decided the author when to quote, translate, or paraphrase. 
A line of what appears to be Old French leaves one uncer- 
tain. Langland is quoted (as he should be) from Skeat. 


By W. C, FIREBAUGH. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 
A Book of Essays. 12s. 6d. 


THE 


COMMON READER 


“A lively zest for human beings runs through this 
volume . .. The wit and charm are very seductive 
. . . It has the breadth which only a real possession 
of the past can give and the vitality of a fresh imagina- 
tion.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


“It is a long time since we have read with so much 
enjoyment and profit a collection of critical essays by 
a living writer.”—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


“Very stimulating and enjoyable.”—The Star. 


A New Novel. 7s. 6d. 


MRS. DALLOWAY 





52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Just published, and con- 
fidently recommended to 
all who enjoyed 
The Ladybird. 

78, 6d. 
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THE FACULTY OF COMMUNION 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, D.B.E. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


In this book the writer argues that human beings in- 
trinsically possess a faculty for communion with the Unseen, 
and that once the laws governing a relation with the dead 
are understood, the influences of which we are now in the 
main unconscious may be consciously grasped. 

The hope is expressed that organised Churches instead of 
condemning this direct faculty as dangerous and irreligious, 
will study and guide it. 


THE ABC OF STOCKS & SHARES 
A Handbook for the Investor 
By HARGREAVES PARKINSON. 
With an Introduction by HARTLEY WITHERS. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Manchester University Publications 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Before and after Rousseau 

By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Pro- 

fessor of English Literature in the University of 

Leeds. Edited by A. G. LITTLE, M.A., F.B.A. 

In Two Volumes. 8vo. 42s. net. 

Vol. I.—From Hobbes to Hume, with Portrait and 
Memoir. 

Vol. II1.—From Burke to Mazzini, with a List of the 
Writings of Professor Vaughan, by H. B. 
CHARLTON, M.A. 


“A work that will be a permanent credit to English 
scholarship.”—The Nation. 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 


By the late MARK HOVELL, M.A., 2nd Lieutenant, 
Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military History 
in the University of Manchester. 
Edited and Compiled, with a Memoir, by Professor 
T. F. TOUT. Mew and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Extracts from reviews of the First Edition :— 
“No future work on Chartism can be other than a develop- 
ment of Mr. Hovell’s work. It is lamentable that he should 
have been unable to leave more than a ground plan, but he 
has beyond all question left ‘the’ ground plan.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 
“The best consecutive narrative yet published of an 
important period, and future historians of Chartism will go to 
it as an authoritative document.’—The Nation. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
TO THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS FELLOW DRAMATISTS 


By EDWARD H. SUGDEN, M.A., B.Sc., Litt.D., 
Associate of Owens College, Manchester, and Master 
of Queen’s College, University of Melbourne. 

4to. £3 3s. net. 


IRON AND STEEL IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By THOMAS SOUTHCLIFFE ASHTON, M.A., 
Senior Lecturer in Economics in the University of 
Manchester. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“We can imagine that no one, whether he be engaged in 
the manufacture of iron or not, can read this eloquent little 
book without emotion, which throws a vivid light upon the 
ambitions and struggles of our ancestors and tells us so much 
about the conditions of life in England a few centuries ago.”— 

Colliery Guardian. 


SAMUEL OLDKNOW AND 
THE ARKWRIGHTS 


The Industrial Revolution at Stockport and Marple 
By the late GEORGE UNWIN, M.A., M.Com., Pro- 
fessor of Economic History in the University of 
Manchester. 
With Chapters by Arthur Hulme and George Taylor, 
M.A. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“This is one of the most valuable, because it is one of the 
most direct and authentic, stories of the time we call the In- 
dustrial Revolution. ... Every student of economic history will 
have to read this book, and many besides students will enjoy 
TT it.’—New Statesman. 

“Will be of interest not only to the cotton trade in general 
and to the Stockport neighbourhood in particular, but also to 
economists and historians. It contains a mass of detailed in- 
formation about the way trade and industry were carried on 
at the time.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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Villon is translated, even without apology). But the descrip- 
tions from Chaucer’s “ Prologue ” are paraphrased. 

A very peculiar taste has been at work here, which is 
surprised at Catherine de’ Medici’s objection to Paris slang 
because, at a later period, she did not object to the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacres. What has a sense of style to do with 
indifference to bloodshed ; and what has either to do with 
a writer who does not understand that “sexiness” is 
(stylistically) an obscene word ? 





ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Tue Shakespeare Head Press have produced a finely printed 
page-for-page reprint of Drayton’s “ Endimion and Phebe,” 
edited by J. William Hebel (Oxford: Blackwell, 7s. 6d.). 
In “The Tudor Translations”’ appears “ The Civile Con- 
versation” of M. Steeven Guazzo, translated by George 
Pettie and Barth. Young (Constable, 45s.). 

“Cambridge and Charles Lamb,” edited by George 
Wherry (Cambridge University Press, 5s.), contains four 
papers: two by Mr. Wherry on the annual Charles Lamb 
Dinners held at Cambridge from 1909 to 1914, and on 
George Dyer and William Frend, and the others by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas and Sir E. Gosse. The book contains some 
unpublished portraits of Mary Lamb and Dyer. In “ Arthur 
Symons: a Critical Study ” (Philpot, 10s. 6d.), Mr. T. Earle 
Welby deals with Mr. Symons appreciatively as a poet and 
critic. “The England of Dickens,” by Walter Dexter 
(Palmer, 15s.), is really a third and final volume of an 
“English Topography of Dickens,” Mr. Dexter having 
already produced ‘The London of Dickens” and “The 
Kent of Dickens.” ‘“ The Shakespeare Canon, Part IIT.,’”’ by 
J. M. Robertson (Routledge, 12s. 6d.), is really the fourth 
volume of the “Canon.” It contains three sections: one 
an attack on Dr. E. K. Chambers’s and other critics’ adher- 
ence to the Folio tradition, one on “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” and one on “Romeo and Juliet.” “Glamour,” by 
Stark Young (Scribner’s, 8s. 6d.), discusses the art of the 
theatre, the author being a well-known American critic. 

“William Purdie Treloar,” by C. E. Lawrence (Murray, 
7s. 6d.), is a biographical monograph on Sir William Treloar, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1907. ‘“ A King in the Making,” by 
Genevieve Parkhurst (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), contains a life of 
the present Prince of Wales as “ sportsman, sailor, soldier, 
and diplomat.”’ 

Two books have just appeared by well-known defenders 
of Capitalism against Socialism: ‘‘The Socialist Move- 
ment,’”’ by Dr. A. Shadwell (Philip Allan, two vols., 3s. 6d. 
each), and a new edition, with a new chapter on the Capital 
Levy, by Hartley Withers (Nash & Grayson, 2s. 6d.). Other 
books of a political or sociological nature which deserve 
notice are “ The State and its Ailments,’ by R. V. Wynne 
(Simpkin, 15s.); ‘The Employment and Welfare of 
Juveniles,” by O. Bolton King (Murray, 6s.) ; “ My Brother’s 
Face,’ by Dhan Gopal Mukerji (Thornton Butterworth, 
10s. 6d.), which is a study of India by an Indian; and 
“How Britain is Governed,” by Kate Rosenberg (Labour 
Publishing Co., 2s. 6d.). 

Two books which will appeal to anglers are “ A Fellow- 
ship of Anglers,” by Horace G. Hutchinson (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.), and ‘‘ Going Fishing: Letters to a Brother Angler ” 
(Arrowsmith, 5s.). 

The Nonesuch Press publish a new edition of “The 
Week-End Book,’’ which contains new songs and other 
improvements and additions. . 





NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Queen Calafia. By Vicente Basco IBANFz. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


_ The vogue of the Spanish novelist, no doubt, will justify 
this new translation as a commercial proposition, though 
many of our popular writers who happen to use an attractive 
or titled pseudonym could have done better, and we must be 
content to see a stylist, such as Enrique Larreta, ignored. 


(Thornton 


In Italy and Spain, to be up to date is to be American. 
A beautiful Californian widow, Mrs. Douglas, falls in love 
with young Florestan Balboa, an emancipated Spaniard. 
Consuelito, his sweetheart from childhood, is also a 
modernista. But in sentiment they all belong to the faded 
regions of popular romance. The American lady, a fine 
sportswoman, having administered a knockout blow (for she 
had been presumably trained in the noble art of self-defence 
and aggression) to a marquis who had wounded Florestan in 
a duel fought for her sake, promptly sacrifices herself and 
brings about the marriage of Florestan and Consuelito. 
We have rarely read anything less convincing than the scene 
in which the Spanish girl pleads with the American widow, 
or more absurd than that in which Mrs. Douglas sacrifices 
herself by hinting that she is the mother of Florestan. 


* * *. 


The Viaduct Murder. By Ronacp A. Knox. 
7s. 6d.) 


The dialectics of this brilliant detective tale recall 
slightly the method of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, but the author, 
though paradoxical and rather scholastic, refrains from 
standing on his head. A dismal evening, four men arguing in 
the smoking-room of a golf club, make a good start. Father 
Knox, however, betrays the nervousness of the beginner in 
covering up his secret: he starts so many argumentative 
hares, that an old hound -will be on his guard and keep to 
the main scent. It is a fine example of the pure detective 
story, because the main interest lies in clever deduction 
rather than in merely sensational episodes, though there is 
a sufficiency of the latter to please another taste. The author 
of “ Sanctions,’ having gained our secular interest, by a 
brilliant master-stroke that seems paradoxical, uses his 
complete story to turn the tables on modern thought, but 
we like best those nice moral aphorisms secreted here and 
there which remind us of the old lady who was accustomed 
to deposit small tracts, on the off chance, in out-of-the-way 
places. 


(Methuen. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Celebrities of Our Times. 
(Hutchinson. 18s,) 


For fifteen years Mr. Bernstein has been in the habit 
of putting pistol-shots at the heads of great men—What 
do you think of the future of America? What is your 
opinion of the Jews? What are the qualities of a work of 
art?—and the great men have obligingly shouted their 
answers to these questions through the megaphone of Mr. 
Bernstein’s brain. The present volume is the result. We 
hear Tolstoi saying that Russia should at once put into 
practice the views of Henry George; declaring that his 
artistic works are insignificant; prophesying that 
Darwinism will be laughed at in two or three hundred 
years ; lamenting that almost all modern writers are “ full 
of enormous self-conceit.’’ Next, Mr. Shaw, pressing on 
Tolstoi’s heels, remarks that ‘‘ What is Art?’ is a “ very 
silly little book. Tolstoi was a prodigious genius... 
but he was devoid of any humour or fun. That’s why he 
could not understand me.” As for America, “ there is 
nothing there that can interest me When America 
will be a _ real American nation when the 
American’s skin turns red and his forehead recedes, then 
it will be interesting to go to America.” Rodin takes up 
the story. “Genius is order personified. Sculpture 
and architecture belong together. It seems to be a 
peculiarity of our time to put works of sculpture in the 
wrong place.’’ So they go on, these thirty-two famous men, 
capping and contradicting each other till we feel that we 
must seek shelter from the storm of dogma in any simple 
shelter, if only that of the evening paper. 


- * * 


Nature at the Desert’s Edge. By R, W. G. Hinastcn, 
(Witherby, 15s,) 


This is the book of a naturalist of notable interest. 
Major Hingston records his observations during a summer 
in a Bagdad oasis. He is a most careful and intelligent 
observer, and deals with wasps, moths, spiders, and other 
insects. His chapters are full of facts of real interest and 
value to the naturalist. But the book is something more. 
Major Hingston is not only an admirable observer, but his 
zest is so keen, and he is so skilful at conveying this zest to 
his writing, that his book is fascinating to the ordinary per- 
son. It is difficult, for instance, to tear oneself away from 
his chapter on the Solifugid. He has something of the 
spirit which makes Fabre so readable—and that is the 
highest praise possible, 


by HERMAN BERNSTEIN. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


GILT-EDGED GLOOM—RUBBER—NEW ZEALAND LOAN. 


market after Mr. Churchill’s announcement of 

the return to gold has been deepened by the 
stringency of the money market following the payment 
last week of the final call on the recent issue of 34 per 
cent. Conversion. At the time of writing it is reported 
that the bullion returns this week will show further 
shipments of gold to Australia. This, after all, is to be 
expected, but it will not help the gilt-edged market. 
War Loan, at the moment of writing, has fallen to 
99 11-16, and 3} per cent. Conversion to 76 3-16. In 
view of the uncertainty of the monetary outlook due to 
a delicate gold position, it is probably advisable for 
those who must hold Government securities to choose the 
comparative security of short-dated stocks. Mr. 
Churchill foreshadowed further big Conversion opera- 
tions, and the fact that holders of War Loan may receive 
Conversion offers from the Treasury must help to main- 
tain the price near par. In these circumstances 5 per 
cent. War Loan, yielding over 5 per cent., seems an 
exceptionally sound fence on which to sit. The home 
railway market shows signs of some resistance to the 
recent heavy falls. It would require comparatively small 
buying to send that market up by several points, but 
no great recovery can take place while money continues 
to be ‘“‘tight.’’ It will seem from the following table that 


T: gloom that fell upon the gilt-edged stock 


the decline in home railways has been generally 
overdone :— 
Flat 

April 8 May 12. Yield. 
Great Western bile ...+ 100 ein 92 £8 3 9 
Brum (L.M.S8.) son ine me 87 8 1 0 
Berwick Deferred (L.N.E.R.) 25]... 241 10 6 2 
Southern Deferred «a ase 403... 813 5 
Metropolitan... aa ine yf ee. eS 764i. 6ii 2 


At the time of writing last week rubber stood at 
ls. 94d., and before the paragraph appeared in print 
the spot price was over 2s. O}d. per lb. On Monday of 
this week it had risen to 2s.54d., the highest level since 
March, 1920. In five days the increase in spot price had 
amounted to 33 per cent. The share market at last 
responded to this extraordinary stimulus, and we are 
likely to see in the next week or two ample confirmation 
of our opinion that it was right for rubber shareholders 
to hold on. It is obvious that a sound company with 
costs averaging 9d. a pound would make handsome profits 
with the price of the raw material at, say, 2s., but it 
should not be overlooked that the bulk of a rubber com- 
pany’s production is sold under contract and that these 
price gyrations at present refer in the main to spot 
quotations. Nevertheless we take the view that share- 
holders in the best rubber companies may well be 
encouraged by the outlook, and need not yet be tempted 
to sell. Although we cannot concur in the view put for- 
ward in the “ Times ”’ that the improvement in the price 
is to be attributed solely to increased consumption, yet 
these exceptional fluctuations in the commodity market 
are anything but a vindication of the Stevenson scheme. 
Indeed, the present ‘‘ squeeze ’’ of a few dealers who had 
sold short is an unsatisfactory feature of the rubber 
position. The report issued this week of Rubber Plan- 
tations and Investment Trust, Ltd., for the year ending 
December, 1924, shows that the net profit is £268,594 
against £187,928 for the previous year. A dividend of 
10 per cent. is now declared, as against 74 per cent. for 
1923; £46,000 is put to taxation reserve against 
£13,500 ; and a new dividend equalization reserve is set 
up with an allocation of £50,000. The carry forward at 
£65,000 is higher by £12,500. These very satisfactory 
figures confirm the view we have previously expressed 
regarding this company. 


In discussing Colonial loans some six months ago 
we quoted with approval some remarks of the New Zea- 
land Minister of Finance, and added that New Zealand 
as regards sinking funds was about the best of the 
Colonial borrowers. This week New Zealand has invited 
subscriptions to a loan of £7,000,000 in 4} per cent. 
Inscribed Stock, repayable at par in 1945, at the price 
of 94}. Clearly the credit of New Zealand stands high, 
and it counts for a good deal that the prospectus is a 
model of what a Colonial prospectus should be. It gives 
full particulars of the public debt, sinking fund, and the 
purposes for which the loan is to be applied. To the 
following table of the public debt, which was given in 
Tue Nation of November 29th, 1924, we have added the 
figures for 1925, published in this prospectus :— 


Gross Net 
Public Debt. Sinking Fund. Public Debt. 

£ £ £ 
1922 219,054,385 10,655,394 208,398,991 
1923 218,953,324 11,879,256 207,074,068 
1924 221,616,361 ws 12,974,028 208,642,333 
1925 227,800,000 a 13,000,000 214,800,000 


Mr. Keynes, in Tue Nation of January 17th, sug- 
gested as one of his tests of the investment merit of 
Foreign and Colonial loans that in the case of a Govern- 
ment which has been borrowing substantially more than 
the equivalent of the service of its existing debt, and is 
therefore piling up indebtedness at compound interest, 
it should be considered whether the whole of the 
sums borrowed are being invested productively so as 
to yield a progressively increasing income out of which 
the increasing services of the debt can be safely met. 
The prospectus of the New Zealand loan essays to qualify 
even in this the severest of Mr. Keynes’s requirements. 
Of the increase of £6,200,000 in the gross public debt 
the sum of £4,300,000 was on account of State advances 
to settlers and workers, and the balance was mostly 
applied to public works. This fresh borrowed capital, 
we read in the prospectus, together with £1,000,000 
transferred during the year from Consolidated Fund to 
the Public Works Fund, will result in an increase of over 
£6,000,000 in the interest-bearing assets of the 
Dominion. On March 31st, 1924, these assets, which 
must be set against the public debt, were estimated at 
over £229,000,000, and are “‘ constantly increasing in 
value.’’ They consist approximately of £159,000,000 
which are interest-bearing (railways, telegraphs, electric 
works, advances to settlers, &c.), £50,000,000 which 
are not directly interest-bearing (State forests, public 
buildings, &c.), and £20,000,000 indirectly productive 
(such as roads, &c.). The present issue of £7,000,000 
is to be applied as to £5,000,000 in construction of addi- 
tions to railways, telegraphs, roads, and in electrical 
developments, for which considerable contracts will be 
given in Great Britain, and as to £2,000,000 in advances 
to settlers and workers, who are potential markets for 
British manufactures. It is interesting to read as an 
indication of the increasing wealth of New Zealand that 
while on March 31st, 1913, only 18.78 per cent. of the 
public debt was held in New Zealand, in 1924 47.21 
per cent. was so held. The credit of New Zealand, as 
we have said, stands deservedly high, but there remains 
the fact that by reason of the Trustee Acts Colonial 
borrowers can raise money more cheaply in London than 
they would be able to in their own country or any other. 
With a free market in gold the consequent over-borrow- 
ing is likely to be clearly demonstrated. The present 
issue at the price of 944 gives a flat yield of only 
£4 15s. 3d., while the issue of £5,000,000 made by New 
Zealand nearly a year ago gave a flat yield of £4 18s. 
It is clear that the soundness of this trustee security 


has been fully appreciated by those responsible for fixing 
the issue price. 
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NECESSITY KNOWS NO LAW. 


Many are the old saws that point out the compelling power 
of the inevitable. In addition to the above we have: 
*““Needs must when the devil drives,” 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
but the most helpful of these sayings is that which 
counsels us to: 
“Make a virtue of Necessity.” 

Now it is an absolute necessity that every man should 
provide adequately for his dependants, but he can make a 
virtue of this necessity by ensuring that while he makes 
this provision for his family he at the same time secures 
benefit for himself. 

There is no better means of doing this than by effecting 
an “ACME” Policy with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


This “ACME” Policy—the highest development of Life 
Assurance, provides :— 

For his family: A capital sum at his death with large 

bonus additions. 

For himself: Freedom from all payments after 
twenty years. An increasing fund of 
credit. 

Guaranteed Loan and Surrender Values. 
Disability benefits by which in the 
event of total permanent disablement : 

(a) All premiums cease; 

(b) The full sum assured is payable 

at death; 

(c) In addition compensation to the 

extent of 1/10th of the sum 
assured for ten years. 


Write for particulars of this splendid policy to “R” 18. 
THE 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(ESTABLISHED 1825). 
HEAD OFFICE: 3, George Street, EDINBURGH. 


110, Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
LONDON { 1ga, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


DUBLIN : 59, Dawson Street, 
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If yoy: would know how to 
keep proofs, letters, cuttings, subject matter, 
&c., in good order, and ready of reference 
send 2/10 to us for 12 assorted sizes of Terry’s 
folding lever clips. They save time and 
trouble. Why not ask for our list? 

100% comfort for cyclist and motor 

cyclist with a “Terry” saddle. 
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Manufacturers, Redditch, 
Est. 1855. 422/25. 











OXFORD BOOKS 


TOLSTOY'S WORKS 


Volumes published in The World's Classics. 
2s. net each. 


TWENTY-THREE TALES 

ESSAYS AND LETTERS 

THE COSSACKS 

RESURRECTION 

PLAYS 

THE KREUTZER SONATA, Etc. 
CONFESSION and WHAT I BELIEVE 
ANNA KARENINA (2 vels.) 

WAR AND PEACE (3 vols.) 


Shortly 
WHAT THEN MUST WE DO? 


The ‘‘ Maude” Tolstoy 


HE OXFORD PRESS translation will be com- 

plete and unique . . . as it is not now possible 

for any new English writer to bring to a trans- 
lation of Tolstoy’s works the personal knowledge of the 
au hor, and the peculiar experience of Russian life and 
of the Tolstoyan social experiments that followed the 
first publication of his writings, enjoyed by Mr. Aylmer 
Maude and his wife and collaborator.” 


From a letter published in the daily papers and signed by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, the late Mr. William Archer, and 
many others. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















INSURANGE & INVESTMENTS. 








The only Investment which 
does not depreciate in value is 


Life heme Policy. 
INSURE WITH 
THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


3 












CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


5% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
Sums of £50 — upwards can be invested, without expense 
to ag oe in dy RATION MORTGACES repayable 
on 4th J anuary, 1 , 1840; or in the new issue 
5% CORPORATION sTock to be redeemed on 4th October, 

1945. Full information can be obtained from the City 
Treseurer, City Hau, —_ or et any Stockbroker, 








Ging 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE SURE TO ViSIT THE GAS EXHIBIT 
(In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) 





Good Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the 
Empire will be illustrated by “good housewives” in the Gas 

Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially 
constructed there last year. 
for lectures and daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire 
Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire's most reliable fuel. 


Additional space has been taken 
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One of the more outrageous “ introductions ’’ on 
the London Stock Exchange has been Daily Mail Trust 
Ordinary Shares at the price of 57s. 6d. for a £1 share, 
2s. paid. There is little information given to justify a 
price nearly thirty times the paid-up capital. The 
assets of the Daily Mail Trust include: (1) 800,000 
Deferred Shares in Associated Newspapers, Ltd, (Pro- 
prietors of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ ‘‘ Overseas Daily Mail,” 
‘* Evening News,”’ and ‘‘ Weekly Dispatch,’’ and hold- 
ing a considerable share interest in the Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Company, Ltd.). (2) A 49 per cent. 
interest in the ‘‘ Evening Standard’’ Company, 
Limited. (3) A 49 per cent. interest in the London 
Express Newspaper, Limited (Proprietors of the “‘ Daily 
Express ’’ and ‘‘ Sunday Express ’’). The issued capital 
of the Daily Mail Trust is 2,014,500 shares of £1 with 2s. 
paid up, with £2,000,000 Mortgage Debenture Stock 
7 per cent. outstanding. Not unnaturally the market 
in these shares has hung fire. 


The private interview which was granted as an act 
of grace by Lord Kylsant to some of the dissatisfied 
underwriters of the Harland & Wolff 6 per cent. prefer- 
ence issue, now standing at 15s. 3d., might, we think, 
be described as more edifying than reassuring. As was 
apparent from the Harland & Wolff report, the directors 
prefer to answer all inquiries as to the future by sub- 
mitting illustrated booklets descriptive off workshops 
and yards rather than by submitting financial data. 
How the Company’s debts are to be paid and its vast 
works filled with orders are questions still unanswered. 
We have recently given our reasons for disliking 
industrial preference shares. In certain cases, high- 
yielding industrial debentures, where there is a definite 
provision for redemption within a reasonable period, 
present considerable advantages. In regard to the fol- 
lowing three debenture stocks the risk is appreciable, 
and in the case of Russo-Asiatic the security is clearly 
speculative, but we consider that at present prices all 
three are to be preferred to many high-yielding pre- 
ference shares. 


Price less Yield on 

Price. Int. Dates. acerd. int. Net price. 

Cunard 7% Deb. ... 1024 Feb. 1 Aug. 1 1003 £619 0 
National Smelting 

7% Deb. ... -- 1019 Jan.1 July 1 £99 8 4 £7 010 
Russo - Asiatic 6% 

Convertible Deb. 13 Jun. 15 Dec. 15 £7013 4 £8 11 0 


The Cunard 7 per cent. Debenture stock is secured 
as a first mortgage on the vessels and certain other assets, 
and the total amount of this stock must not exceed 40 per 
cent. of the value of the specifically charged premises. 
It is redeemable at par on August Ist, 1941, or at any 
earlier date on six months’ notice from the Company 
after January Ist, 1926. The National Smelting 7 per 
cent. Debenture stock, of which there is outstanding 
£1,500,000, is secured as a specific charge on lands, 
buildings, fixed plant, and machinery, and on 4,000,000 
shares in Burma Corporation Ltd. It is redeemable at 
102 per cent. on January Ist, 1945, or at 103 per cent. 
on three months’ notice from the Company. There is 
also provision for a 2 per cent. cumulative sinking fund. 
The amount outstanding of the Russo-Asiatic Con- 
vertible Debenture stock is £614,117. It is convertible 
into shares at par up to December 31st, 1925. It is 
redeemable at 105 per cent. by the end of 1947 by 
drawings, which are due to begin in 1926, or by purchase 
at or under that price. 





YIELDS OF GILT-EDGED SECURITIES. 


HE following table is designed to show the net 
yield for the leading securities on the gilt-edged 
market in a more informative way than in the 

usual lists. In the table we give in three columns 
(1) the flat yield, (2) the yield allowing for accrued 
interest and loss (or profit) on redemption, and (3) the 
net yield after deduction of income tax. It is the 







































figure in the last of the three columns that generally 
matters to the average investor, although he often 
attends only to the figure in the first column. 


Yield alluwing for 
accrued interest and 
loss or profit on 


redemption 
Opening 
Prices Gross Net after 
13 May Flat deducting 
1925 Vield Gross Income Tax 
Zan @ 226 94 © 
Long-dated Securities— 
3°/, Local Loans 5 ee 658 410 5 411 9 313 5 
34°/, Conversion Loan 
(1961 or after) 76, 41111 412 2 313 9 
4°/, Victory Bonds (1976) 91% 470 4910 312 2 
4°/, Funding Loan 
(1960-90) 87t 411 0 410 9 312 6 


Intermediate Securities— 

5°/, War Loan (1929-47) 

43°/, Conversion Loan 
(1940-44) 97} 412 8 416 8 

Short-dated Securities— 

34°/, War Loan (1925-28) 96} 

5°/, National War Bonds 


9% 6502502402 


w 
- 
~J 
i 
~— 


1210 5 310 


3 4 
(1927) 105, 415 1 41410 31510 
4°/, National War Bonds 2 
(1927) 99} 408 — 46 3 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, A & B 
1929) 101, 5 8 55 17 31910 
5}°/, Treasury Bonds, C 
(1930) 10118 SS1i6i17 3s 
5°/, Treasury Bonds, D 
(1927) 9988 &@Qesgé&20G418 
4}°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1930-82) 98, 41110 416 9 318 5 
4°/, Treasury Bonds 
(1981-38) 933 4524190410 


Miscellaneous— 


India 3}°/, (1931 or after) 68 630535 42 9 
Commonwealth of Aus- 

tralia 43°/, (1940-60)... 994 415 6 417 3 31710 
Sudan 4°/, Gtd.(1950-74)... 874 411 5 413 0 314 9 
Gt. Western 4°/, Debs. ... 84 415 0416 6 317 2 
L. & N.E.R. Ist 4°/, Pf. 73} §8 559347 5 
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SECURITY - 11,094,132 


Eccidents = Fire = Marine 


—_—— ——— 


The Company transacts, either direct or through 
its Allied Companies, all classes of Insurance 
Business. 


It particulariy begs to draw attention to its 

Comprehensive Policy covering in one document 

Loss from Fire, Explosion, Riot, Burglary, 
Accidents to Servants, &c. 


45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
155, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.8 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION 7, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.2 


HEAD OFFICES { 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, Etc. 














EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS. 
BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 
STRONG RESERVE POSITION. 

Presiding at the Annual General Meeting of the Eagle 
Star and British Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., held on 
Thursday, Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt., in moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts, said that in their Life 
Department,including Group Life,3,980 new Policies, assuring 
£1,810,794, were issued. Of this, only £55,300 was reinsured. 
The mortality experience of 1924 was well within the expec- 
tation, while the profit from the incidence of mortality was 
substantial. Last year they had been able to declare large 
bonuses on the quin¢,. ennial valuations of the “ Star’’ and 
“Sceptre’’ funds. During the period covered by the 
accounts, as a result of the survey of the “Eagle” and 
“English and Scottish ’? funds, their actuaries had advised 
the payment of interim bonuses largely in excess of those 
paid in the past. Future bonuses, also. were likely to be 
most gratifying to the policy holders. The sum of £16,581 
in respect of the “ Sceptre’’ Fund Valuation as at Dec. 3lst, 
1923, and a further sum of £40,000, being a transfer on 
account of interim profits from the Company’s non- 
participating Life business, had been carried to the Profit 
and Loss Account. The shareholders would observe that 
their Life Department was contributing substantial sums 
to profit and loss and this was likely to continue in the 
future. 

THE GROUP INSURANCE POLICY. 

A feature of the year’s working was the revision of their 
Group Insurance contract and the introduction of a more 
comprehensive form of policy which should be of a very 
real value to all employers who realized that the prosperity 
of their business was intimately associated with the welfare 
of their staff. That class of insurance was steadily expand- 
ing and they had now on their books representatives of 
most of the principal trades in the country. 

THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Dealing with the Fire Department, he said they had 
reduced their premium income in the United States and 
Canada during the past year by approximately £460,000 and 
in order that certain commitments might be definitely 
closed, a special sum of £48,383 hadi been paid as a refund 
of premium and debited to the past year’s accounts. Asa 
result of these adjustments, they had every confidence that 
their Fire business in U.S.A. and Canada would show a 
marked improvement in the future. He was pleased to 
inform them that Mr. R. P. Barbour, who had had long 
experience of Fire Insurance in America and for many years 
past had been one of the Assistant Managers of the United 
States Branch of the North British and Mercantile, had 
recently been added to their staff of valued representatives in 
the United States. Their Fire business at home and 
generally in other parts of the world continued to give satis- 
factory results and after providing for the special refund of 
premium referred to, a sum of £14,085 had been transferred 
to the Profit and Loss Account. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

The General Insurance Department yielded a profit of 
£28,851 and the Marine Department £31,000. Notwith- 
standing the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing in Marine 
Insurance, the very conservative policy adopted by the 
Board during the last 5 years was justifying itself. The 
Reserve carried forward last year included provision for 
losses of cargo due to the Japanese earthquake. All these 
claims had now been settled and so their Reserve position 
was much stronger than it was last year. 

There was no doubt, he thought, that sooner or later the 
Marine section of insurance business would require drastic 
reorganization. The great difficulty at the present time was 
that the market was far too large for the volume of business 
offered. As he had recently stated, certain pernicious 
customs had crept into the business, and he thought under- 
writers would in their own interests, do well to deal with the 
matter resolutely. Action in this direction, in his opinion, 
should be taken at once if they were to have any improve- 
ment in the business. : 

STRONG RESERVE POSITION. 

After providing for the expenses of management, there 
was a balance to the credit of the Profit and Loss Account of 
£60,923, which was subject to the final dividends paid on 
the 1st January last on account of 1924. 

Before closing his speech, he said they would be 
interested to hear that the business of the Company for 1925 
showed an improvement in all Branches. 

In conclusion, he wished to call their attention to the 
fact that the Departmental and General Reserves held, 
tegether with the paid-up capital, now amounted to over 
140 per cent. of their premium income and showed an in- 
crease during the year of over 15 per cent. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 








A RESIDENTIAL NORTHERN’ UNIVERSITY. 


ALTON HALL, MANCHESTER, the oldest Universit 
Hall of Residence outside Oxford and Cambridge was founde 

and is maintained by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. Its staff of tutors, 
varied social activities and attractive grounds, provide all the 
advantages of College life in the strongest of the modern universities. 
Open Scholarships. 

Principal: G. A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. (Camb.), Late Senior 
Lecturer in Physics in the University of London. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSE of Two Lectures on “THE ORIGIN AND 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE HITTITE CIVILISATION,” will be 
given (with lantern illustrations) by Dr. D. G. HOGARTH, C.M.G., 
M.A., D.Litt. (Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford), at the 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2), on 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, MAY 20th and 21st, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. 
At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Dr. H. R. Hall, MA, 
D.Litt., F.S.A. (Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following Lectures have been arranged :— 

A Course of Three Lectures on “LE ROMANTISME ET LA 
LANGUE FRANCAISE” will be given (in French) by Professor 
FERDINAND BRUNOT (Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres, Université 
de Paris) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), 
on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, MAY 25th, 27th, and 29th, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by His 
Excellency the French Ambassador (Monsieur A. de Fleuriau). 








A lecture on “WILLIAM OF DROGHEDA, AN _ ENGLISH 
CANONIST AND CIVILIAN OF THE 13th CENTURY” will be given 
by Professor FRANCIS DE ZULUETA (Regius Professor of Civil Law in 
the University of Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, MAY 27th, 1925, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador (Séefior 
Don Alfonso Merry Del Val, G.C.V.O.). 

A Leciure on “MODERN IRISH FINANCE” will be given by 
SIR ERNEST CLARK, K.C.B., C.B.E., (late Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury of Northern Ireland), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2), on FRIDAY, MAY 29th, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 


EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





COURSE of Five Lectures on ‘‘ PSYCHOLOGICAL 

INSTABILITY” will be given by DR. MAURICE NICOLL on 
Thursdays, 5.30 p.m., beginning May 2lst, at the Tavistock Clinic, 
51, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Fee for course £1 ls. Single Tickets 5s. 
Syllabus and Tickets from Hon. Lecture Sec. at the Clinic. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND. 
GARRICK PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the abeve-mentioned position. 
Salary, £1,000 per annum, with right of Chamber practice. 
Position subject to conditions contained in printed schedule, copies 
of which may be obtained from the Secretary, Queensland Government 
Offices, 404-410, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Applications, with details asked for in printed schedule, must 
be forwarded so as to reach the Registrar, the University of Queens- 
land, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, not later than August 3lst, 1925. 

E. W. 8S. CUMBRAE-STEWART, 


? Registrar. 
The University, 


Brisbane. 
March 3rd, 1925. 





L IBRARIAN, CITY OR RURAL.—Age thirty-six ; ten years’ 
experience English and Canadian Public Libraries. Ex-Officer 
C.E.F. First-class business experience. Good organiser. At present 
employed.—Apply Box N.A. 614, THs NATION AND THE ATHRENEUM, 
5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 





BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
MALE ASSISTANT, about 25 years of age is required. 
Experience in library work is essential, and preference will be 
given to candidates holding Library Association certificates. The 
successful candidate may be appointed as a branch librarian. 
Commencing salary £275 (including present bonus of £95). 
Applications in candidates’ own handwriting stating age, qualifica- 
tion, and L.A. certificates held, accompanied Le copies (which will 
not be returned) of three recent testimonials should be endorsed 
“ Assistant,” and reach me not later than June 6th, 1925. 
WALTER POWELL, 


Chief Librarian. 
May 9th, 1925. cuaitl 


LOWESTOFT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


FRENCH MISTRESS required for Mixed and Girls’ Forms, 
commence duties in September. Applicant must have had at 
least five years’ teaching experience, be a good disciplinarian, and 
— to take French up to Cambridge Higher Certificate. Burnham 
Scale. 

Form of application, which should be returned completed by 
June ist, 1925, may be obtained from :— 

C. ASHTON STRAY, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to Governors. 





Town Hail, 
Lowestoft. 
May 12th, 1925. 





SG ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Vacancy occurs in office for 
~ well-educated lady. Exceptional opportunities. Premium. 
References exchanged.—Apply Box N.A. 615, THB NATION AND THB 
ATHENEUM, 5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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ART GALLERIES. 





BOOKSELLERS 





[ NGRES to CEZANNE. 
A few Masterpieces of French Painting. 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
Ta, Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 
Admission 1/6 (including catalogue and tax). 





EE XBIBITION OF PICTURES. by OLD MASTERS, in aid of 
THE ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, at Messrs. AGNEW’S 
Galleries, 43, Old Bond Street, W.1. Admission (including catalogue), 
2s. 6d. Open 10-5... Saturdays, 10—1. 


WHERE TO STAY. 


R EFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inne and Hotels managed wo ors Refreshment 











Meuse Association, Ltd. — P.R.H.A., 
193, Regent-street, W. 1. 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful 
Holiday Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; 
billiards, tennis, croquet, bowls, motoring, golf; garages. Board- 
residence, 52s. 6d. to 658. Write for Prospectus.—Littledean House, 
Littledean, Glos. 


George's House, 








ISLAND OF HERM, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


RIVATE ESTATE of 500 acres. Furnished houses by week, 

month or season. Electric light, Main drainage, Golf Club, 
Dormy House, Single and Double Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, 
Bathing.—Write Captain Attewell, Agent, Herm, Guernsey, Channel 
Islands. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


B OOKPLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— Write 
OSBORNES, Artist Engravers, 
87, Eastcastle Street, Londen, W.1. 








OEMS WANTED. £25 cash offered. Particulars free.— 
Stockwell, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 





EAL HARRIS.—LEWIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. 
State Shade desired.—Newall, 158, Stornoway, Scotland. 








FOR SALE. 


ANITY FAIR CARTOONS FOR SALE, by “Spy,” &c. ; 
Authors and Scientists. Lists free.—Weir, 3, Trevor-road, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 








TO PAINTERS, POETS, WRITERS, 


TASTE. 


AND PEOPLE OF 


[IX the beautiful Bucks and Oxon districts.—XVth century 

cottage, by country craftsmen in the old tradition, in stone, 
old oak half-timbering, thatch, ingle and open fireplaces in stone 
and old brick, hand-wrought casements, doors and door furniture; 
two reception, 4 bed, one dressing, bath, and offices; to be viewed 
as an example of similar houses to be built to commission from 
collected material by Vyvyan James for £1,250. Other examples of 
smaller and larger houses to be viewed by permission of owners.— 
Photos., particulars, V. James, Long Crendon, Thame, Oxon. 





OOKSELLING BUSINESS (new and secondhand) for sale 

in W.C. district; long lease of fine premises; stock and fixtures, 
&c., all in at £1,200. — Write Omega, c/o THB NATION AND THE 
ATHENZUM, 5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 








AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 





OOKS.—Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, very rare, £8 8s.; Purchas, 
his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, calf, fine copy of this rare book of 
travels, 1625-1626, £105; Bayley’s Lost Language of Symbolism, 2 vols., 
1912, £2 15s.; Hall’s Adolescence, 2 vols., 1905, £2 2s.; Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits of the 17th Century, Historic and Literary, 2 vols., 1904, 
2ls.; The Graphic, 3% vols., £12; Lohengrin, illustrated by Pogany, 
Signed by the Artist, full Vellum, £2 10s.; Cambridge History of 
British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919, 2 vols., £2 15s.; Frazers Golden Bough, 
12 vols., £7 7s.; Flaubert’s First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. 
by Bosschere, 26s.; Parkyn’s Prehistoric Art, 12s. 6d.; Davis, With the 
“ Auroria’”’ in the Antarctic, 7s. 6d., pub. 18s.; Fox-Davies’ Book of 
Public Arms, new copy, 42s., for 14s.; Astarte concerning Lord Byron, 
by Earl Lovelace, only 125 copies done, £3 10s.; Perrin’s British 
Flowering Plants, numerous coloured plates, 4 vols., £8 10s., 1914; 
Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia, 1833, first edition, £7 10s.; Villari, Life 
and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, £2 2s.; Madden’s United 
Irishmen, many illus., 12 vols., £8, 1916; Stonham’s Birds of the British 
Isles, complete set, £5 5s.; Wooster’s Alpine Plants, 1874, 2 vels., 30s.; 
Robinson's Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Ward’s Roman Era in Britain, 
7s. 6d.; New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 
ls. 6d.; Pollard’s Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Ellis, Life 
of Wagner, 6 vols., 32s., 1900; Lord Ernest Hamilton, Elizabethan 
Ulster, 7s., pub. 16s.; Hartmann’s Confucius, £2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s 
Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 1917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s A 
Dreamer’s Tales, Ist Edit., 1910, £2 10s.; Lord Dunsany’s The Sword 
of Welleran, 1st Edit., 1908, 30s.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpets, 
2 vols., £5 5s.; Maupassant’s Works, 10 vols., £3; Weber’s Tales of the 
East, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3s.; King’s Chelsea Porcelain, Edit. de Luxe, 
1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. de Luxe, £7 7s.; 
Costume of the Netherlands, 3 coloured plates, 1817, £4 4s.; Mase- 
field’s King Cole, signed copy, £3 10s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed 
copy, £6 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere 
me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant._BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED.— 
Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Rashdall’s Universities, 3 vols.; Scott's 
Cathedral Builders; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Conrad’s Reminiscences, 
1912; Beerbohm’s Happy upoe, paper covers, 1897; More, 1899; 
Yet Again, lst Edit., 1909; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 1902; The &phinx, 
1894; Stevenson’s Deacon Brodie, paper covers, 1880; Stevenson's 
—— 1879; A Child’s Garden of Verses, Ist Edit., 1885; Joly, 
Legend Japenese Art, 1906; A Shropshire Lad, 1896. 





OOKS on every conceivable subject On cogoorel. 1,000,000 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) stock. re Books, First 
Editions, Sets of Authors, &€c., &c. oe free; mention require 
wo bg purchased. — FOYLE’ -125, Charing Cross-road, 
mdon, W.C. 2. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KEN- 
SINGTON, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. H. Ogston; Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and 
Grante from the Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—18. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerip, M.A. (Manchester), Claes. Tripos 
Camb.) 








BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mise STANSFELD. 


Btudents are trained in this College to beoome Teachers of 
——— Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
@ Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





UITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. For Matriculation; 
B.A., and other Examinations. Single subjecte taken.—Address, 
Mr. J. Coarleaton, B.A.(Hons.), 14, Elsham-road, Kensington, W. 14. 
C sTsReamM SCHOOL SURREY). 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MorrRam, B.o. 


For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &o., apply to the 
Schoo] Secretary, 31, Memoria) Hall, Farringden-street, London, E.C. 4 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—MSS. 1s. per 1,000 

words. Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and accurate 

work.—Miss Nancy McFarlane (B), 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 





YPEWRITING.—Every description. Accurately and promptly 
ag 7 hd experienced typist.—Miss Hilditeh, 35, Gray's Inn-rd., 
London, W.6. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED STAFF--one to every ten boys. 
Special system of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate 
family life. Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus 
and Government Inspectors’ Report to the Secretary to the Governors. 








GARDENING. 





g T. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR. 





RAZY PAVING.—Real O!d Somerset Stone, Weatherworn 
Mountain Boulders for Rock Gardens. Most artistic on market. 


Sundials, Bird Bathe, &c. The “ Four Season” tiard Court.—Claytor 
& Hammond, 63, Baker-street, W. 1. 








Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere G6 t/- 2/6 & 4/6.’ 





WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fees £168. 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.8c., Lady Warden. 
WITZERLAND.—Headmaster and his wife receive boys in 
their mountain Chalet, July—Sept. French Excursions.—Apply 
Monnier, Versoix. 
WIGAN AND DISTRICT MINING AND TECHNICAL 
OLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the full-time post of 
GRADUATE ASSISTANT. Candidates should have special 
qualifications in Design and Craftwork. Salary in accordance with 
the Burnham Award. Duties to commence on September Ist. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Principal of the 
College, Library Street, Wigan, to whom applications with not more 
than three testimonials should be sent not later than June Ist® 








“THs NiaTION AND THS ATHENZUM,” 
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